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Apparently, insurance 
policyholders are to be 
numbered among those 
whom crime does .not 
| oa pay. The National 
| Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers credits the 10 to 15 percent 
rise in residence and outside theft in- 
{surance rates to the 14.1 percent in- 
fcrease in daytime and 18.2 percent in 
}aightime burglaries. Which serves as a 

reminder that years ago some life in- 
surance companies began to put money 
and leadership into the development of 
} better public health service in order to 
| reduce the death rate. 


We wouldn’t want to validate the 
4$18,000,000,000 estimate of the over- 
fall annual cost of crime that came 
across our desk the other day. But 
$250,000,000 for the administration of 
icriminal justice alone seems reasonably 
conservative. Put on top of this the cost 
of local and state police, penal and 
correctional institutions, private de- 
tective service, armored car service, in- 
surance and many other legitimate 
items, and some pretty fantastic figures 
{would be bound to result. 


This issue of Survey Midmonthly 
doesn’t pretend to present a balanced 
symposium on crime prevention. But a 
|reading of these four articles on crime 
ibrings conviction that social scientists 
jand social workers know enough about 
ithe causes of crime and the treatment 
of antisocial behavior to make possible 
a better organized preventive program 
than most communities boast. 


INDOMITABLE PEOPLE 


Lillie Peck’s casual comment (see 
page 249) that Dr.:René Sand’s “time 
in a Nazi prison as a hostage had not 
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affected his ability to pass from one 
language to another with the greatest 
of ease’ is but one of her skillfully 
drawn portrayals of old international 
social work friends who came together 
in Brussels during August to plan for 
the 1948 International Conference of 
Social Work. The news in her article 
is that the conference is to be held in 
the United States. But the vivid 
description of the personalities and re- 
actions of the representatives from fif- 
teen nations who attended, gives a 
human feel to the people most involved 
in war’s aftermath such as we hardly 
have seen matched anywhere—and 
something, too, of their vitality and 
courage. 


BULL’S EYE 

When Survey Midmonthly in 
August 1945 published an article by 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, ‘Service to 
Mental Hospitals,’ describing the 
American Friends Service Committee’s 
unit of young women working as at- 
tendants at Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital, we commented in this column on 
the habitual ubiquity of Quakers in 
carrying assistance to the troublespots 
of the world. . . . Now Miss Gray 
herself (Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Vining) 
is providing proof of our editorial per- 
spicacity. The U. S. Department of 
State announces that she will go to 
Japan this year as American tutor to 
Crown Prince Akihito. 

For the past year and a half, Mrs. 
Vining has been on the publicity staff 
of the AFSC in Philadelphia; but her 
pen name has been happily known for 
several years to children, for whom 
she has written biographies of famous 
men and many stories, one of which, 
“Adam of the Road,” won the New- 
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berry Award in 1943. She is also the 
author of “Some Quaker Approaches 
to the Race Problem.” She will teach 
English to the prince, preparing him 
to. read books from a list specially pre- 
pared by the American Library Asso- 
ciation for Japanese children, lecture 
at the peers’. school, and have recre- 
ational periods for the prince and his 
sisters in her own home. 


“UNEMPLOY ABILITY” MYTH 


The theory that relief must main- 
tain a “hard core’ of unemployables 
who ¢annot be expected to attain self. 
support has been blasted by fact, claims 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Assistance. A careful survey in April 
1941 of the state’s total load of 126,000 
cases, classified 50,000 as igne no 
prospect of “employability.” But by 
August 1945, policies of physical re- 
habilitation, job training, job referrals, 
and “grubstaking”’ recipients, in a set- 
ting of general labor shortages, had 
reduced the number of ‘unemploy- 
ables” to 18,500. Since-then the number 
has increased to 25,100 but that is still 
only half the “unemployable” load of 
1941. 


W ASHINGTON NOTES 
Tag end of the 79th Congress saw 
the introduction by Senators Fulbright 
and Taft of S. 2503, a bill which 
would set up a federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. (See 
“A Cabinet Post for the Home Front,”’ 
by Leonard Mayo, Survey Midmonth- 
ly, August 1945.) Discussion and 
hearings will be pointed for the 80th 
Congress. 
Meanwhile, Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
now commissioner for social security 
instead of chairman of the old Social 


Security Board; Katharine Lenroot, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau; John 
W. Studebaker, commissioner of educa- 
tion; and Surgeon General Parran of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, have 
set up shop under the aegis of the 
Federal Security Agency, following 
adoption of President Truman’s Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2. Jewell W. 
Spofford, formerly chairman ofthe 
U. S. Employes Compensation Com- 
mission, heads a new division of special 
services. George E, Bigge and Ellen 
Woodward, both former members of 
the Social Security Board, respectively 
occupy staff positions in the new Offices 
of Federal-State Relations and of In- 
teragency and International Problems. 


OLD HOME WEEKS 


Enthusiasms of old home weeks, 
one may predict, will characterize the 
return this fall of many annual and 
bienrial conventions abandoned or 
abridged during the war years. Septem- 
ber 23 to 27 found 12,000 nurses at 
Atlantic City attending their first bi- 
ennial convention since Pearl Harbor. 
Early October marked the 48th, and 
first postwar, conference of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association at Phila- 
delphia. Members of the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America will meet 
in New York October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 for their biennial confer- 
ence. November 11 to 14 will see the 
American Public Health Association 
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and its affliated groups swarming to 
Cleveland. American Public Welfare’s 
annual round table meetings will be 
resumed in Baltimore December 5 to 7. 
The United Nations Assembly may 
have to look to its attention-getting 
laurels! 


HONORS 


Mark A. McCloskey, director of 
community education for the New 
York City board of education, has been 
awarded the Medal of Merit by Presi- 
dent Truman for his wartime services 
as recreation director and director of 
community war services in the Federal 
Security Agency. . . . Michael M. 
Davis, contributing editor of Survey 
Graphic, has been appointed a member 
of the Federal Hospital Council, repre- 
senting consumer interests. (See Survey 
Midmonthly, September 1946, page 
231.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles I. 
Schottland, now administrator of the 
Jewish Child Care Association of New 
York, has been awarded the Order 
of the White Lion, Fourth Class, by 
the Czechoslovakian government, in 
appreciation of his “merits regarding 
the repatriation of Czechoslovak citi- 
zens.” 


MODERN MP 


Speaking feebly for the veterans of 
World War I, the idea of receiving 
the ministrations of a social worker 
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disguised as an MP left our head 


swimming no less violently than the) 


idea of the atomic bomb. But that’s the 
way it was in World War II, at least 
in the case of Edward J. Flynn. (See 
page 256). A graduate of the Catholic 
University School of Social Work, 
Washington, D. C., he served as a case- 


worker in the Federal Bureau of Re-: 


habilitation and the District of Colum- 
bia Prisoners Aid Society, and also as 


an interne at the penitentiary at Lor-) 
ton, Va., before being inducted into the: 


| 


| 
| 


} 


} 


army in September 1941. Assigned to, 


the Corps of Military Police, he went) 


in with the troops at Guadalcanal, on} 


to Bougainville, Leyte, and a total of 
thirty-nine months in the South Pacific. 


Released last February, he is now as~ 


sistant director of the Washington) 
Criminal Justice Association. Reading) 


between the lines, we suspect Captain} 


Flynn finds “adjustment” a pale word | 
to describe what our men were up) 
against in trying to keep out of military, 


trouble. | 
| 


BAD END | 
Efforts to bring together in a 


untary agencies engaged in foreign re 
lief and service came to a bad end ini 


._ federated campaign the principal vol, 


August. United China Relief, Greek; 


: | 
Czechoslovakia, and numerous others 
are now organizing separate campaigns 


War Relief, American Relief fo: 


for this fall and winter. 
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Social Workers in One World 


LILLIE M. PECK, secretary of the National Federation of 
Settlements, tells of the fresh start made at Brussels. 


Representatives from fifteen 
countries participated in the prepara- 
tory meeting in Belgium in late August, 
looking toward a first postwar Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work. 

They accepted unanimously an invi- 
tation extended by Howard Knight, 
secretary of our National Conference 
of Social work, to hold a general con- 
ference in the USA in 1948. His 
motion called, meanwhile, for recon- 
struction of the executive board, with 
power to call a preparatory conference 
(limited in representation and devoted 
to problems of reconstruction) and to 
prepare an outline for a permanent 
form of organization. 

Dr. René Sand, former Belgian 
Minister of Health, under whose chair- 
manship the Brussels meeting was 
called, continues as president. Mr. 
Knight was elected secretary general; 
and George Haynes, executive of the 
British Councils of Social Service, 
treasurer. 

These decisions were reached after 
discussion and grew out of the con- 
sensus of opinion. Some of the delegates 
may have felt that the group moved 
rather quickly and informally—there 
was quite a hum when Mr. Knight 
reminded them that it was just as far 
from Washington to London and Paris 
as it was from Paris to Washington 
and that American social workers had 
had to save three or four years to at- 
tend one of the prewar European con- 
ferences. “But here there is nothing to 
save,” came from several quarters. All 
agreed, however, that they would like 
to come to the USA. 

Dr. Sand was, as always, the central 
figure, and it was good to see him in 
action. His time in a Nazi prison as a 
hostage had not affected his ability to 
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pass easily from one language to an- 
other, and to preside with such grace 
and deftness that everyone had a chance 
to talk and yet the discussion moved 
toward agreement. 

The ten years that have passed since 
the last International Conference of 
Social Work have left their mark. 
Many among those we looked to for 
leadership in the past were missing. 
Their names were spoken with great 
feeling. That of Sir Percy Alden, for 
one, who was killed by a flying bomb 
while at his work; Madame Getting, 
who died in deportation; Monsieur 
Straus; Madame Droz—all victims of 
the war. 

Several of the original committee 
were absent but sent greetings to Dr. 
Alice Masaryk of Prague and Mary 
van Kleeck of New York, former presi- 
dents. Those who took part were so 
vigorous that one felt some unknown 
spring had given them strength and 
vitality to survive the privations and 
sorrows of war. JIhey were thinner, 
somewhat shrunk in size, white-haired 


—but eager and full of hope for a 


better future. 


It Stood the Test 


There was repeated testimony that 
social work had stood the test of fire; 
that it had not only made its contri- 
bution during the war, but was now 
accepted as an integral part of the 
body politic—of the very life of the 
countries. Only how, it was asked, to 
produce more workers of the same sort, 
competent to deal with new and diffi- 
cult problems? 

Madame Mulle, whom everyone 
seemed to know and rejoice to greet, 
has retired as head of the School of 
Social Work in Brussels, but the group 


insisted that she speak. As always, she 
was incisive and to the point in report- 
ing for the Association of Schools of 
Social Work. She paid tribute to the 
spirit of such pioneers as Alice Salomon, 
honorary president, and to Miss Mac- 
Adam, whose book had helped much 
in raising standards of teaching. Of the 
French group, M. l’Abbé Viollet kin- 
dled many memories. His fiery beard is 
now white, but his face, thinner of 
course and older, but serene and alert, 
is still dominated by the bluest of blue 
eyes. 
But of all the committee, the deputy 
mayor of Prague, R. Pelantova, called 
forth most acclaim. When Hitler came 
in, she had been in charge of getting 
refugees, both Jewish and Czech, out 
of the Sudetenland—often secretly. 
Now she is evacuating Germans who 
had supported the Nazi regime, to be 
replaced with Czechs from other coun- 
tries. Her heart, she says, is torn and 
one has to steel oneself. ‘““That is the 
worst that Hitler has done; he has 
taught men to act contrary to their 
human feelings.” 

She spent more than two years in 
prison: first, in the Gestapo prison in 
Prague and then, having been sen- 
tenced to eight years hard labor by the 
“People’s Court” (Volksgericht), in a 
civil prison in Dresden where she put 
in twelve hours a day at close and tax- 
ing work in a dark room. Her eyes 
still suffer. She lost a third of her 
weight but now ‘is back to normal, 
thanks to “those American packages” 
and “Aunt UNRRA”’; and how grate- 
fully she told of her delight in noodle 
soup and canned meat. 

To her mind, social work in Czecho- 
slovakia is back just where it was a 
quarter century ago “when we started 
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to organize and teach.” They have 
buildihgs, but little equipment and no 
personnel. Vivid and eager, she ex- 
pressed the spirit and ability which will 
bring that country back to new life in 
a world quite different from that of 
twenty-five years ago. 


New Faces 


There were, of course, many new 
faces, and young men and women at- 
tached to each delegation. As always 
the French held together and could be 
seen frequently in a tight little group 
apparently all talking at once. M. 
Marcel Martin of the office for Pro- 
tection de la Maternité et de l’Enfance, 
white-haired and vivid, spoke to each 
proposition with energy. But it was 
Mademoiselle Hardouin, general secre- 
tary of the French Committee of Social 
Service, who gave the French report 
and who, also, at the end of the con- 
ference, extended the thanks of the 
delegates to Dr. Sand as only the 
French can do—in terms so spirited 
and elegant that they brought forth 
applause even among those who did not 
understand a word that she said. 

One young woman, trim in blue uni- 
form and beret—looking as if she 
might have led the entire Resistance— 
said that as a social worker in industry 
she was eager to know how the changes 
in the organization of labor and man- 
agement were affecting this branch of 
social work. She seemed typical of the 
younger workers as they face new con- 
ditions. 

The British had an excellent delega- 
tion under Mr. Haynes’ leadership. 
Miss M. L. Harford, who is in charge 
of the exchange of social workers for 
Britain, expressed the desire of social 
workers that the International Con- 
ference may become a channel for 
building understanding and cooperation 
in practical ways. The fact that a good 
proportion of the British group spoke 
French well helped greatly in creating 
an easy and informal atmosphere. 

The Dutch delegation of three was 
led by Baron van Heemstra, president 
of the Netherland Association of Social 
Planning, who spoke first in French 
and then in English in introducing a 
mimeographed report, distributed in 
both languages. He- expressed the ap- 
preciation of his country—first to Eng- 
land for hospitality to their beloved 
(Queen; to Canada for hospitality to 
the Princess and her children, and then 
to all America and to other countries 
for those tokens of brotherhood— 
spiritual and material—which had been 
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poured out to them in their misery and 
which had saved literally thousands of 
lives. 

There were new faces among the 
Swiss and South American delegates 
(Paraguay and Chile), and from Lux- 
embourg and Australia. Miss Robert- 
son, a Scot, working as observer for 
the Commonwealth Government in 
Great Britain, reported on exciting 
new ventures at home in social security 
and in community centers. She also 
told me how they had all loved to have 
“your Miss [Helen] Hall” in Aus- 
tralia. Denmark, Portugal, and Italy 
also were represented. One listener at 
least got a high moment when she 
thought she heard (in French) that 
Portugal had a well developed social 
settlement movement which was mak- 
ing a contribution to life in city neigh- 
borhoods. This was confirmed later in 
terms of eleven such centers. 

The Italian delegates reported on In- 
stitutes of Social Service—schools or 
centers of information—two supported 
by the Catholic Church, one by a 
Chamber of Commerce, and a fourth 
by an Association of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. One of the younger 
women, looking like a dark-haired 
Italian Madonna, said that of course 
you had to enroll in “the party” in 
order to exist; but you couldn’t pos- 
sibly teach under the system—your 
conscience would not allow that. 
Things were very bad in Genoa and 
you hardly knew where to begin—but 
it couldn’t be as bad as under the 
Nazis. 


Many Viewpoints 

A discussion, which should have been 
recorded on disks, centered around the 
question as to whether Germans should 
be invited to the postwar conference. 
Dr. Sand introduced the subject by 
noting that Dr. Poligkeit, secretary of 
the International Conference of Social 
Work at Frankfurt in 1932, had re- 
fused to accept Nazi dictates and had 
suffered greatly as a result. He is now 
chief consultant on welfare to the 
Amercan Military Government. What 
would be the feeling of the group, 
asked Dr. Sand, toward inviting him 
or other German delegates to the next 
conference? 

First came a long and impassioned 
speech in French to which there was a 
constant hum of approval and ap- 
plause. It was translated without pas- 
sion—merely the statement that if it 
were left to the speaker’s personal feel- 
ings, he would never invite the Ger- 


mans; but as’ social workers we were 
pledged by the very purpose of our 
work to the rehabilitation of individuals 
and countries. Therefore the question 
is: Will it help toward the reconstruc- 
tion of the world to bring in Germans 
or not? 

There were many views expressed : 
The British seemed most conciliatory, 
saying that those working in the mili- 
tary government had found that Ger- 
mans who had resisted or kept outside 
the Nazi movement were very helpful ; 
but that, on the other hand, their very 
isolation was a deterrent to reconstruc- 
tion. Here the Baron van Heemstra 
interposed that “those Germans who 
visited Holland had not seemed like 
social workers to the Dutch.” Howard 
Knight said that in spite of his per- 
sonal reasons for not wanting them, he 
looked forward to the time when the 
Germans will have proved their right 
to take part by their acceptance of the 
basic motive of social work; their 
recognition of the value of the indi- 
vidual, the family, and of the state as 
servant of the people. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that future events would influence 
any decision and that this should be 
left to the executive board both as to 
individuals and groups. Much would 
depend on the relations of the future 
conference to UNESCO—the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 

Probably the most rewarding mo- 
ments came in casual conversations be- 
tween meetings and, of course, at meals. 
We were at the Cité Estudiantine, the 
dormitory of the University of Brus- 
sels, which is made use of by confer- 
ences in vacation time as a hostel. The 
food was simple, well seasoned and 
good, fairly ample though carefully 
apportioned. Belgium is now better 
off than most countries though prices 
are high. Delegates tried to restrain 
themselves, but even the British broke 
down and showed their pleasure. 

“Tt is a long time since I have seen 
a piece of ham like this,”—said of 
a thin sliver of the familiar delicates- 
sen boned variety. 

“Can we have as much bread as 
that?’—all bread is dark and ra- 
tioned, but in Belgium it is particu- 
larly good, and the plate afforded two 
slices a person. 

“You can get beer for 5 francs (12 
cents) extra and it’s good.” In Eng- 
land beer is very thin and bread is 
limited. 

“What did they make your ersatz 
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coffee of ?” asked Belgium of Holland. 
“The best of ours was of acorns; but 
that tea! Any kind of leaves that 
could be dried and crumpled up— 
that was the worst.” 

“No,” said Holland to Belgium, 
“the cocoa bark (shells)—just hot 
water and a faint aroma of cocoa if 
your memory and imagination were 
good.” 

And oranges !—one apiece for dessert 
at dinner in Brussels. In other coun- 
tries, they seemed to be either ra- 
tioned to children only or non-ex- 
istent. It seemed too much to wit- 
ness when Madame Pelantova, beam- 
ing like a child, held hers in her hand, 


just smelling it and saying, “No, 1 
cannot eat it—I take it home.” 

The war was with us constantly as 
a backdrop. The repeated mention of 
great changes and great needs brought 
it to mind. The American delegation 
itself was largely recruited from the 
military governments or UNRRA. 
The peacemakers, meeting just then in 
Paris, should have listened to the talk 
at Brussels of those whose work lay 
with the end results of war—with the 
homeless, the ill, the broken. We were 
told of children who did not know 
who their parents were until a famil- 
iar word unlocked memories which 
gave clues to whom and where they 


belonged; of people who wanted to 
get away from the scenes of their tor- 
ture—only to find still more unrest 
and suffering. 

In The Netherlands, with everything 
at hand to make glass except coal, many 
people are still facing winter behind 
paper windows. “Nothing is left in 
our hospitals,’ they told us, ‘‘no blan- 
kets, linen, instruments, or even bath- 
room fixtures.’ And yet these Hol- 
landers were convinced, as Madame 
Mulle put it, that social work has a 
contribution to make toward raising 
the level of life and of thinking—not 
only in each country but of all coun- 
tries together. 


Out of Local Governmental Chaos 


Get public health administration out of a muleback age, advises 


MARTHA LUGINBUHL, American Public Healih Association. 


The feats of the legendary Paul 
Bunyan, lumberjack of the Minnesota 
woods, are no more amazing than the 
complexity of local government in that 
state. Blue Earth County, for example, 
is a rural county of southern Minne- 
sota with a population of less than 
40,000. A recent study, inspired by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, found 
298 separate units of government— 
federal, state, and local—functioning 
in the county and employing nearly 700 
persons. Of the total, 155 are local tax 
levying units. But Blue Earth is no 
exception in the administrative set-up 
of Minnesota. Of its eighty-seven 


counties, all but ten have even smaller’ 


populations than Blue Earth, only five 
are inhabited by more than 50,000 
persons, sixty-one by fewer than 
25,000. In these eighty-seven counties 
there are 10,398 units of local govern- 
ment, an average of 120 per county. 

Neither is Minnesota unique among 
the states. Altogether, the forty-eight 
states have more than 155,000 units of 
state and local government. Three 
fourths of these are school districts, 
but nearly one fourth, totaling more 
than 38,000 units, are counties, cities, 


towns, villages, townships, or other 


‘subdivisions of local government. 
What Wallace Weaver, sociologist 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
called the “arthritic joints of American 
local government,” perhaps appropri- 
ately enough, has recently been the con- 
cern of a group of public health ad- 
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ministrators. Under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Haven Emerson, a subcommittee 
on local health units of the American 
Public Health Association has cut 
through the intricacies of local gov- 
ernment and shown how public health 
service for the whole United States 
could be provided effectively by no 
more than 1,197 local administrative 
units. 


Streamlining Administration 


The fact that a group composed 
largely of medical men could do this is 
both a tribute to their administrative 
acumen and an example which one may 
hope will be followed in other areas of 
our political life. The committee had 
the backing of the house of delegates 
of the American Medical Association 
and the governing council of the 
American Public Health Association 
through resolutions adopted by each at 
their annual meetings in 1942. Funds 
for a comprehensive study were made 
available by the Commonwealth Fund, 
which has also published the commit- 
tee’s detailed state by state recommen- 
dations. 

Historically, public health has been a 
responsibility of municipalities—cities, 
towns, townships or villages, although 
a number of states, such as Alabama 
and Mississippi, authorize counties 
rather than municipalities to provide 
local health service. Municipal health 
departments have a much older history 
than those states and there is even yet 


no federal department of health. Thus, 
local responsibility is our traditional 
pattern. It is a wise one for a democ- 
racy and the committee not only accepts 
this tradition but would reinforce it 
and modernize it to fit the present 
needs of our nation. 

Obviously, however, local govern- 
ment is not now meeting the health 
needs of the nation. In 1942, about a 
third of our population—40,000,000 
persons—lived in communities that 
either had no local public health service 
at all or were receiving service under 
the direction of part time and gener- 
ally untrained health officers. In only 
four states and the District of Colum- 
bia was the entire area covered by local 
health organization under full time 
medical leadership. There was a shock- 
ing shortage of public health nurses in 
nearly every state (this was in 1942, 
even before the peak of personnel 
losses to the armed services), a serious 
lack of professional leadership in en- 
vironmental sanitation, and a dearth of 
organized public health dental service. 


Key to Improvement 


Such conditions should no longer be 
tolerated anywhere. The committee be- 
lieves that the key to improvement is 
the establishment of local health ad- 
ministrative units large enough in popu- 
lation to support—and justify—the 
services of a professionally trained 
medical officer of health and associated 
personnel. Small units restrict the scope 
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of the well trained professional man 
and do not challenge his imagination. 
We cannot afford to close-cabin ad- 
ministrative talent in the current short- 
age of professional personnel. 

Experience indicates that no popula- 
tion unit of much below 50,000. can 
support even minimum full time health 
service without a tax expenditure im- 
possible for most areas and extrava- 
gant for all. The committee recom- 
mends in the first instance, therefore, 
that no unit of local government below 
a county set up its own separate health 
service. 


Further Recommendations 


However, this in itself does not solve 
the problem. More than three fourths 
of the 3,070 counties in continental 
United States have populations of less 
than 50,000; two thirds have less than 
25,000; and nearly one fourth less than 
10,000. To meet this situation, the 
committee recommends that a county 
of small population join with one or 
more of its neighbors to form a unit 
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of at least 50,000 persons. There are 
already a number of countywide health 
units which have been formed success- 
fully by adding a sparsely settled neigh- 
boring county to the area covered by a 
populous city. It should be possible to 
combine the health service of two or 
more rural counties which have other 
problems in common. At present, the 
most frequent pattern is where a county 
health unit includes service for one or 
more of the cities within its boundaries. 

By a very simple procedure the com- 
mittee demonstrated that coverage of 
the continental United States by no 
more than 1,200 local health ,units is 
no ideal dream. After working out its 
own suggestions regarding the number 
of health districts needed and the con- 
solidation required, the results in each 
state were put before the state health 
officer. All agreed to the principle of 
larger jurisdictional units. In all but 
two states, the state health officer either 
accepted the committee’s tentative dis- 
tricting or himself suggested an al- 
ternate distrieting of similar numbers 


lt Runs—But How? 


“There is emerging a realization that we 
have an 
mental machine which might have been 
the joint creation of scores of Rube Gold- 
bergs. It 
operating engines, gears and wheels, some 
going in the same direction; others pull- 
ing opposite; others manned but hardly 
operating; still others operating entirely 
outside the main machine.” 

From 
Gearing,’ 


amazingly confusing govern- 


has scads of independently 


“Adventures in Governmental 
published by the Council on 


9 


Intergovernmental Relations, New Castle, 
Ind, Cartoon by Jim Cannon. 


wy 
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of local health jurisdictions based upon 
his more intimate knowledge of local 
factors. 

In this give and take process, 1,197 
units were finally agreed upon, 14 per- 
cent of which had 1940 populations ot 
less than 50,000, but only 3 percent 
with less than 30,000. Many of the 
suggested units would be large metro- 
politan areas, such as the five counties 
that make up New York City; Cook 
County in Illinois, including Chicago; 
Wayne County in Michigan, including 
Detroit and the other large cities of the 
county; as well as smaller urban coun- 
ties, such as Louisville-Jefferson County 
in Kentucky, Charleston City-County 
in South Carolina, and many others. 


Economy of Money 


Undeniably, the present multiplicity 
of health jurisdictions wastes money. 
Part of the increased cost of providing 
adequate health service for the entire 
country would be balanced by econ- 
omies resulting from the consolidation 
of existing administrative units. 

The committee, for example, recom- 
mended that a minimum of $1 per 
capita be spent for health services in 
each local jurisdiction. This amount 
would provide a full time medically 
trained health officer, one nurse per 
5,000 population, one worker in en- 
vironmental sanitation per 25,000, one 
clerk per 15,000, together with part 
time medical and dental service, labora- 
tory workers, dental hygienists, and 
health educators as local conditions in- 
dicate. 

Two dollars or $2.50 per capita 
would provide adequate service of a 


‘very high grade. However, very few 


local health departments in the United 
States are spending $2 per capita, and 
in 1942 the average per capita expendi 
ture for local health service for the en 
tire nation was about 61 cents. 

Now keeping in mind that about one 
third of the nation either has no health 
service or health service administered 
by untrained people, let us look at the 
local administrative set-up of the other 
two thirds. In 1,322 of the country’s 
3,070, some local unit of government 
does finance a full time health depart- 
ment. The number of these full time 
units totals 1,110. But fewer than one 
fourth of them covered two or more 
counties. And nearly two thirds served 
less than 50,000 population, the min- 
imum number called for by the inter- 
ests of administrative economy. About 
one fourth cover very uneconomical 
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population units of less than 25,000. 

In the redistricted plan many of 
these present full time set-ups could 
and would serve substantially larger 
population areas with relatively little 
increase in supervising costs. For ex- 
ample, the health department of the 
city of Galveston, Tex., serving 61,000 
persons, could add enough service per- 
sonnel to cover the 20,000 persons in 
the rest of the county with practically 
no additional supervisory staff. 

Wichita, Kan., with a population of 
about 115,000 has a city health depart- 
ment. So does the county to serve fewer 
than 30,000 persons in the remainder 
of the area. At present, both depart- 
ments have their headquarters in 
Wichita. A single unit could readily 
serve the entire area. 

In West Virginia, the city of Clarks- 
burg and the county of Harrison each 
maintain health departments in the 
city of Clarksburg, together serving a 
total of fewer than 100,000 persons. 
Examples could be multiplied of ad- 
ministrative savings that would take up 
part of the cost of providing service 

that would measure up to at least a 
_ minimum standard. 


Economy of Personnel 


In these days of acute personnel 

shortages, there is another important 
economy which would be effected by 
the consolidation of administrative 
units—an economy in the use of avail- 
able trained personnel. 

As of last July, even in the 1,110 
administrative units which provide for 
full time directors, 12 percent were 
wholly without an administrative ofh- 

_cer; another 8 percent were in charge 
of acting health officers. Thus one fifth 
of the existing positions remained un- 

filled, largely because trained men were 
not available. Further, vacancies were 
significantly more numerous among 
units of small population than among 
those of larger. Of the units with 
populations of less than 40,000, one 
fourth had vacancies; of those with 
populations of 50,000 or more, only 

14 percent. 

Logical consolidation would spread 
the use of the limited number of trained 
-administrators now available. Among 
the full time health units which cover 
populations of 50,000 or less, are in- 
cluded twenty-four counties in which 
‘there is a full time health officer. In 
these same counties are cities which 
also have a full time health officer. If 
these departments were to be consoli- 
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dated, 24 medical administrative officers 
would be available for service else- 
where. These 24 men might reasonably 
be expected to supervise public health 
service for at least a million and a 
quarter persons. 

Also included within this group are 
thirty-four counties without a full time 
health officer, but in which are located 
cities that do have full time officers. 
If the services of these cities were ex- 
panded to cover their respective coun- 
ties, about two and a quarter million 
people would be added to the number 
now protected by a minimum admin- 
istrative framework of public health. 
These figures take no account of other 
equally valid consolidations of larger 
cities with their surrounding areas 
which would, in some cases, make 
health officers available for service else- 
where or enlarge the area of their 
activities; nor of consolidations of small 
neighboring counties that might be 
effected. 

Economy in the use of trained health 
officers would not be the only personnel 
advantage accruing from these consoli- 
dations. To a greater or lesser degree 
supervisory engineering, dental, and 
nursing personnel could extend the 
area of their activities; laboratory serv- 
ice could be adequately organized, and 
many units now unable to afford such 
service could be provided with health 
education specialists. 

Finally, one of the reasons for the 
shortage of medical public health per- 
sonnel is that, in the by and large, 
salaries of trained medical health 
officers have been less than the net pro- 
fessional income of the good surgeons 
and medical clinicians or internists of 
the community. As long as this is so, 
it will be difficult to persuade able men 
to select public health as their medical 
specialty. 


“Operation Muleback”’ 


On the other hand, it is hard to per- 
suade a small community of 20,000 
persons, or even 35,000, that they 
ought to pay their health officer a salary 
of $5,000 or more. As units are en- 
larged in size, with larger administra- 
tive responsibilities and greater re- 
sources, the opportunity to secure more 
adequate salaries obviously will be en- 
hanced. Health officers themselves, if 
they are to do justice to their pro- 
fessional status, must widen their 
horizons and demand that their services 
extend beyond the provincial borders of 
earlier days. 


Mississippi has eight-two counties, 
noted the Brookings Institute in a study 
some years ago, because its founding 
fathers decided that no county seat 
should be farther from its jurisdictional 
extremities than a man could travel by 
muleback between seven in the morn- 
ing and midnight of the same day. Our 
public health officers, sanitary inspec- 
tors, visiting nurses now have other 
means of transportation at their dis- 
posal. But the poor taxpayer is still 
burdened with an administrative system 
which plods along on the back of a 
mule. 


An Air-Minded Age 


There is reason to hope that success- 
ful demonstrations in simplifying local 
health administration may help to usher 
in an air-minded age in other areas of 
local government administration. The 
study in Blue Earth County, Minn., 
for example, earlier referred to, was 
made under the auspices of a local 
county council on intergovernmental re- 
lations. It avowedly addressed itself to 
the question whether “democracy at 
the grass roots is capable of a vital role 
in solving the demands of our modern 
economy and government.” After two 
years of study, its interim recommenda- 
tions called not for more state and 
federal government, but for more co- 
ordination of local government. This 
county council is now turning its atten- 
tion to other problems outside the 
health field. 

In Napa County, Calif., with a 1940 


population of 28,500 and a wartime 


population of perhaps 50,000, the 
county and its three cities through a 
joint city-county plannnig council are 
“Joining forces to solve their war- 
born municipal problems.” It has al- ° 
ready planned a school expansion pro- 
gram, a countywide water supply 
project, and a countywide sewerage 
sytem. 

There are other evidences of this 
ferment. A successful intergovern- 
mental health department can affect the 
entire fabric of local government. The 
disappearance of the part time un- 
trained health officer may hasten the 
day when the dog catcher, the justice 
of the peace, the poormasters and many 
another anachronistic officerholder can 
be transferred to more productive—and 
in the long run—personally more re- 
warding occupation. Such a revitaliza- 
tion would indeed be an enduring 
monument to the administrative leader- 
ship of the public health profession. 
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BEHIND THE CRIME NEWS 


Let Science In 


For hundreds ot years, society has 
conveniently taken it for granted that 
crime is something simple and obvious. 
We have assumed that we knew per- 
fectly well what caused crime and 
how to cure it. Crime was committed 
by “bad” people. If they were locked 
up and punished, they would give up 
their bad ways. 

However, if an offender can be 
shown to have been insane at the time 
of his act, we do not hold him respon- 
sible for his “badness.” So we send 
him to a mental hospital, and broaden 
our theory of causation to include 
“madness” as well as “badness.” 

Despite our increasing scientific 
knowledge of human behavior and 
progressively humane treatment in our 
more enlightened penal institutions, the 
law with but few exceptions recognizes 
no gradations or aberrations between 
these extremes. Unfortunately, the ma- 
jority of the public also still clings to 
this same conception. 


Why Crime? 

A handful of scientific investigators, 
however, have already made great 
strides in the study of the causes of 
criminal behavior. We now know, for 
a certainty, that our criminal popula- 
tion is in fact anything but a homo- 
geneous group of “bad” people. Evi- 
dence from a recent study* by Dr. 
R. S. Banay, formerly chief psychiatrist 
at Sing Sing Prison, is typical of the 
increasing knowledge at our disposal. 
His study covered 10,000 inmates and 
a ten-year period of admissions. Mate- 
rial from detailed medical, sociological, 
and psychiatric examinations showed 
that this large number of presumably 
“bad” people fell naturally into five 
major groups. 

1. Only 31 percent were normal, in 
the sense of possessing full power of 
judgment. They were men who had 
consciously chosen crime as a profession 
and were quite satisfied with their role 
of gangster or racketeer. They were 
aware of the assets and liabilities of 


* Findings of Dr. Banay’s study appear in the 
National Probation Yearbook for 1945. 
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The case for an intelligent approach to crime and criminals 


made by THOMAS C. DESMOND, New York state senator 


criminal conduct and were confident of 
their ability to buy protection. They 
would not, even if they could, break 
away from their underworld associa- 
tions. Such people were products, on 
the whole, of factors such as upbring- 
ing, home environment, and cultural, 
social, and economic influences. The 
members of the notorious gang, “Mur- 
der, Inc.,” well exemplify this type. 

2. Thirty-five percent of the 10.000 
men studied were psychopaths. ‘This 
group is perhaps. the least under- 
stood of all. They are not mentally ill 
in the true sense, and yet they show a 
persistent and lifelong deviation from 
the accepted norms of conduct. Psycho- 
paths very often have high intellectual 
capacity and amiable manners and per- 
sonality. The blemish in this otherwise 
favorable personality lies in their great 
adroitness in committing varied social 
offenses and the failure to show any 
sense of guilt or remorse. Not only is 
ethical sense lacking, but sound judg- 
ment as well. No matter how often 
he is caught, the psychopath thinks his 
next crime will be the perfect one. 
Examples of this type are clever forgers 
and confidence men, who easily in- 
gratiate themselves with the victims 
they prey on. 

There is also an aggressive type of 
psychopath who acts impulsively, ex- 
plodes upon minor provocation, and 
performs violent or repulsive acts such 
as arson, sexual assaults, and homicide. 
His destructive impulses are often re- 
leased by alcoholic excesses. 

3. Twenty percent fell into the class 
of psychoneurotics and alcoholics. Such 
people are drawn into crime as a result 
of some inner psychological conflict. 
The symptoms of. this conflict, often 
an unconscious one, are compulsive and 
distressing behavior. Their acts are ac- 
companied by a strong sense of guilt 
and self-accusation and in this respect 
they form a dramatic contrast with the 
psychopathic group. The compulsive 
stealer, who struggles in vain against 
his compulsion, is an example. 

4. Thirteen percent were mental de- 
fectives, lacking normal power of in- 


‘prehended for the carnal abuse of 


tellect. Readers of Steinbeck’s “Oi 
Mice and Men” will easily identify 
Lennie, the gentle, half-witted giant} 
as a member of this class. | 

5. The remaining one percent wer¢ 
psychotic. This is, incidentally, a per! 
centage ten times greater than can bi 
expected in the general population. 

The implications of such scientifi¢ 
studies are momentous. They show 
why much of our present practice 
actually tends to produce more crime 
rather than reduce it. More than hal 
of these 10,000 Sing Sing inmates 
were psychopaths and psychoneurotics} 
The psychopath is extremely suscepti 
ble to his environment, and in prisor 
he quickly absorbs and develops ne 
antisocial ideas. The inner conflict o 
the psychoneurotic is made more acut 
by confinement and he develops whaj 
is called ‘“‘prison psychosis.” As a re 
sult, these men when released are fa 
more dangerous than when they e | 
tered prison. The probability of thei 
“repeating” 


is much greater, and so} 
ciety, which has borne the cost of thei 
imprisonment, can expect only to suffe} 
anew at their hands. 


Guides to Better Policy 


What would happen if we were t 
begin intelligently to put to work ou 
already substantial knowledge of thi 
causes of criminal behavior? Fort 
nately, certain pioneering efforts in i 
dividual cases have shown that scien 
tific diagnosis and treatment offer j 
golden opportunity to reverse in 
constructive way our whole approac 
to the problem. Two examples wil 
serve to illustrate the point. 

J. F., fifty-two years old, was ap 


seven-year-old boy. He was a man al 
mild, obliging temperament, of an ex| 
tremely studious type, and an excellen 
worker as an accountant and a book 
keeper. However, careful investigatio 
brought to the surface a diversifie 
sexual deviation dating back to earl 
childhood, characterized by a great a 
traction toward children of early ages 
He had never before been arrested. 
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Under observation in prison, he pre- 
sented a picture of extreme anxiety. 
He was restless, agitated, and almost 


_ continuously possessed by a variety of 


erotic fantasies. As his parole drew 
nearer, he became extremely panicky; 
he was afraid of the thought of regain- 
ing his freedom, since he frankly ad- 
mitted his utter inability to control his 
drives. He visualized his future as a 
very dark one, with a feeling that if it 


, did not end in lynching, it might lead 
_to an offense carrying a compulsory 
death sentence. He begged for help. 


The physical examination was en- 
tirely negative, but a careful psychiatric 
examination uncovered the mechanism 
responsible for his abnormal drives. 
His childhood experiences had been 


_ such that he had completely failed to 


outgrow the normal childish attach- 


‘| ment to the mother. This, in turn, had 


inhibited him from establishing normal 


if relations with other women. Emotion- 
| ally he was still a child, and he had 


_| reverted to sexual gratification with 


children of an age corresponding to 


i that of his emotional life. 


Door to Freedom 


In view of the urgency of his situa- 
tion, a delicate brain operation was 
decided on. By severing the connec- 
tions between the frontal lobes (that 
part of the brain whose primary func- 
tion is intellectual control and emo- 
tional association) and the older part 
of the brain, it was hoped to free him 
from his crippling inhibitions and in- 
fantile drives. 

The results of this operation were 
remarkable. After a short postoperative 
period of confusion, he presented an 
entirely different mental picture. He 
became quite calm, and without im- 
pairment of his intellectual faculties or 


| general personality, he became at the 


same time free of any erotic interest. 


| Six months afterward, on being ex- 
posed to a battery of tests, an entire 


recovery from his abnormal sexuality 


/ was indicated. According to one per- 
sdnality test given him at that time, 


“Pe is not at the mercy of his emo- 

° ” 

tions, nor has he repressed them. 
Another less spectacular case in 


| which the techniques of psychiatry 
| were used to great advantage is that of 
_ Joan, eighteen years old, who was ar- 


rested for setting fires in the office 


| where she worked as a messenger girl. 
She could give the police no clearer 


explanation for setting the fires than 
that she felt an “urge” to do so. As 
it was a first offense, she was put on 
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Probation and sent to a_ psychiatric 
clinic. 

Joan was an only child who lived 
with her father, a widower. At first. 
she was hostile and refused to cooper- 
ate with the clinic in exploring her 
urge to set fires. It was not until she 
became faced with a difficult home situ- 
ation, that she finally was willing to ex- 
plore her problem, as if tacitly ad- 
mitting some connection between the 
two. 

To enable her to talk more freely, 
she was put under narcosis. She re- 
vealed that she had been interested in 
fires since the age of thirteen, when 
they had been “forbidden” to her by 
parental warning. She said that when 
she passed a fire she “could not bear 
to look.” But it was the picture of 
her home life that gave the key to why 
she had suddenly succumbed to the 
fascination that fires held for her. 

Joan’s mother had died in giving 
birth to her and she had become, in her 
father’s eyes, a kind of substitute for 
her mother. “He brought me up to 
look and act like my mother,” she said. 
Up until the time she was twelve, her 
relationship with her father was har- 
monious and completely enjoyable, as 
he was very affectionate with her. 
However, when in adolescence Joan 
began to show an interest in boys, her 
father became harsh and dictatorial, 
and never had a good word to say 
about any of them. Her life became a 
series of repressions. It was at this 
time, too, she discovered that at the 
time of her mother’s death her father 
had expressed the wish that it was the 
child who should have died. “He said 
he hoped I’d died .. . I disliked him. 
I’ve hated him since 1937.” 


Mixed Loyalties 


After the narcosis, for details of 
which she claimed an almost complete 
amnesia, Joan was relaxed and ready 


to discuss the emotional restrictions in’ 


her home. She was made aware of the 
inner conflict that had led her to the 
seemingly senseless fire-setting. ‘The 
conflict was one between subconscious 
hatred and conscious loyalty to her 
father, mixed with the feeling of being 
needed and being gratified by her 
awareness of her father’s need of her. 

Once Joan understood that the in- 
terests of her father were in conflict 
with her own, and were overshadow- 
ing and restricting her at every turn, 
she quickly grasped and solved her 
problem. When her father demanded 


that she sever all connections with her 


young man, to whom she had mean- 
while become engaged, she packed and 
left home. She moved to a girl’s home 
where she soon declared herself com- 
pletely at peace, happy in her work. 

Her future “in-laws,” treating her 
as a daughter, for the first time in her 
life gave her the experience of parents 
concerned about her happiness and wel- 
fare, without the pattern, so familiar 
to her, of stifling possessiveness and 
jealousy. With Joan’s conflict resolved, 
the probability of a recurrence of anti- 
social behavior on her part could be 
safely dismissed. The three years which 
since have passed have confirmed this 
judgment. 


A Proposal 


Here we have a guidepost for the 
direction of future efforts in the field 
of correction. Let us devote to the 
scientific study of the cause of crime 
some portion of the vast amount of 
effort and money that is now being 
poured down the drain of our present 
correctional system. Then let us apply 
our knowledge to the reshaping of that 
system. We must enlist and coordinate 
all the sciences dealing with human 
behavior. Not only psychiatry but 
sociology, medicine, education, law, so- 
cial work, and psychology have a 
unique and indispensable contribution 
to make toward understanding and 
treating the criminal. The time has 
come to recognize the fact that the 
scientist has at least as important a 
contribution to make as the policeman 
‘and the warden. 

My own conviction of the impor- 
tance of taking immediate practical 
steps in this direction led me to intro- 
duce a bill in the last session of the 
New York state legislature which 
would have established, for the first 
time in this country, a state institute 
for the study of crime. This proposed 
institute would undertake long range 
study and research into the causes of 
crime and criminal behavior, and the 
treatment and rehabilitation of offend- 
ers. It would be staffed by and co- 
ordinate the special skills of sociolo- 
gists, educators, psychiatrists, physi- 
cians, social workers, psychologists, in 
relation to the central problem of 
criminal behavior. 

This institute not only would be a 
research and treatment center ; it would 
spread knowledge of the “science of 
crime.” It would attempt to diagnose 
social deviations in early states, and 
would serve as a consultation center 
for courts, schools, social agencies. 
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mental hygiene and child guidance 
clinics, probation and parole depart- 
ments. 

Not the least important, it would 
give professional training to those 
planning to go into correctional work, 
such as prison guards, wardens, proba- 
tion and parole workers, and the like. 

The creation of the institute would 
be jointly undertaken by the state and 
some leading university. It is only in 
a university that the highly qualified 
and diversified staff necessary could be 
assembled readily. The university 
therefore would furnish the scientific 


personnel and would be responsible for 
the maintenance of properly scientific 
standards of research and treatment. 
But the state and its institutions 
must be brought into the picture, too. 
The last thing in the world I would 
want the institute to become is a beau- 
tiful research project functioning in a 
corner, and having no effect whatsoever 
on what goes on in actual prisons and 
reformatories. Its findings must be 
translated into practice. Its entire jus- 
tification would be the development of 
methods and techniques to be embodied 
in the correctional policies and prac- 


Home Wasn't Like This 


EDWARD J. FLYNN, ex-MP, now with Washington Criminal Jus- 
tice Commission, defends military offenders he has known. 


As a military police officer in com- 
bat and rest areas on many islands of 
the South Pacific, I saw how men 
react to the violence of war. I cannot 
hold with the view that the men who 
committed serious breaches of military 
discipline would have been likely to 
commit antisocial acts in civilian life. 

On the contrary, I saw men and 
boys do things that they would never 
have dreamed of doing in their home 
communities. Men who live the rela- 
tively primitive life of combat soldiers 
are not particularly concerned about 
what the civilian population of a re- 
mote island may think about them. 


Thus they drink, fight, and live in a ‘ 


manner uninhibited by customary and 
traditional restraints. Military life 
substitutes other, but different, conven- 
tions and regulations. I believe that an 
objective study would show that this 
different set of legal and social disci- 
plines produces antisocial reactions that 
do not conform at all to the pattern 
of reaction to a normal civilian en- 
vironment. 


Problems of Adjustment 


Indeed, one of the best adjusted sol- 
diers in my experience was a man 
whom I had known previously as an 
inmate of a penitentiary. He had been 
a parole violator and therefore served 
all of his sentence in custody. Shortly 
after my own induction, I found my- 
self occupying a cot about ten feet 
away from his. Bill was a better sol- 
dier than most of us: personable, well 
liked, capable, and completely accepta- 
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ble to his fellow soldiers. He emerged 
from the army recently with the grade 
of sergeant, an honorable discharge, 
anda Presidential pardon. 

Bill had his problems of military ad- 
justment, of course, but I suspect he 
managed them better than most of 
those who had never seen the inside 
of prison walls, for he was accustomed 
to a restricted and regimented life and 
knew how to adapt himself to it. One 
day, for example, he was reprimanded 
by his captain after the inevitable argu- 
ment with his first sergeant. The cap- 
tain got tough, but Bill took in respect- 
ful silence his threat of thirty days of 
confinement if it happened again. Later 
the same evening, Bill said to me, “I 
wanted to tell him to look down in the 
valley and take a good long look at 
those high towered walls. I spent three 
years inside there. As the boys always 
say, ‘Can do thirty days standing on 
my head.’ But I learned when to keep 
my big mouth shut.” Many “normal” 
boys had a very hard time learning that 
elemental lesson of army discipline. 

Joe was another soldier in the same 
barracks with us. Eighteen years old, 
from a small town in upstate New 
York, he had a splendid physique, was 
a high school graduate, and had en- 
joyed a normal home environment with 
middle class security. Joe also had his 
minor skirmishes with military author- 
ity. But in contrast, Joe’s solution was 
not to turn up at the appointed hour. 
During our training period he received 
innumerable reprimands, minor restric- 
tions, and extra duty. 


tices of the state as soon as possible. 

It is only thus that we can attack 
at its roots the problem of crime, with 
its terrible cost in wasted lives and 
damage to society. For too long we 
have been obsessed with measures that 
only scratch the surface. Only as we 
turn the full light of science and 
knowledge on those whom we now 
consign to oblivion or write off as so- 
ciety’s mistakes, will we gain the power 
and the wisdom to achieve the three 
aims of correction: the prevention of 
crime, the reclamation of offenders, 
and the protection of society. 


When the training battalion was dis- 
solved, Joe and I were transferred 
together, and in January 1942 went 
overseas in the same company. Later 
we became separated. I next saw Joe 
in a military stockade awaiting a gen- 
eral court martial—the date, January 


1943; the place, Guadalcanal. 


Running Away from Hell 


Memories blur with time, but those 
of us who were in the first offensive 
against the Japs, reserve a special and 
vivid spot for the particular hell that 
is the Solomon Islands. In those early 
days none of us had ever seen a jungle 
before, we did not have air superiority, 
innumerable tales of enemy trickery 
and fanaticism were whispered from 
ear to ear, supply ships and reinforce- 
ments were slow in arriving. We had 
to spend every moonlight night in 
damp, mosquito infested foxholes. 
Nerves were tense, people slept little, 
and every unit was understrength be- 
cause of malaria, yellow jaundice, and 
casualties. 

In this setting, Joe had run away 
again. He had been scheduled for a 
reconnaisance patrol into Japanese ter- 
ritory. When the hour of departure 
arrived, Joe was missing. Of his com- 
rades who went on the patrol one of- 
ficer and three men were killed. Joe 
was tried for desertion and misbehavior 
in the face of the enemy, convicted, 
and sentenced to twenty-five years. His 
first comment was: “Gee, I’ll be forty- 
five years old.” 

I cannot defend or condone Joe’s 
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actions. His offense was very serious. 
Under the circumstances, his sentence 
probably was necessary. But Joe had 
been a normal, healthy, adequate per- 
son in his little upstate New York 
village. If the long arm of selective 
service had not reached out for him, 
he probably never would have seen the 
inside of a penitentiary. 

There are many Joes similarly serv- 
ing military sentences today. Except 
for the stress and emotional strain of 
war, they would be living peacefully 
as your neighbor and mine. 


Military Alcoholism 


A lot of drinking went on among 
our military personnel. Perhaps the 
reason was to be found in the reaction 
of youths who had matured too rapidly, 
perhaps in the release after long months 
of dangerous living, or perhaps it was 
just the method used by the kids to 
prove they were men. But I think 
that most of the men who came in con- 
flict with military discipline because of 
excessive drinking would have been all 
right in their home environment. 

After five months on Guadalcanal 
our division was stationed in Fiji. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks, the only bar 
in town was crowded four deep with 
GI’s drinking in rapid succession any- 
thing available, in any sequence. As 
soldiers passed out we loaded them on 
trucks to be returned to their proper 
units. As fights started we removed 
the belligerents; as we patrolled the 
alleys, we found bodies lying in gutters, 


Acme 


Tropical rains turn “home town” of PT men into mud puddles 


usuallv “rolled” of all cash. Our MP 
station was continually getting com- 
plaints from someone whose house had 
been entered or who had been molested 
by soldiers, or who had heard shots 
fired. 

In a drunken rage a staff sergeant, 
who, before his entry into service had 
been an athletic coach at a high school, 
shot and injured an officer attempting 
to disarm him and keep him out of 
further trouble. Prior to this incident, 
the sergeant had been an example of 
good conduct with an excellent combat 
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Tense moment in the last lap of campaign for the Solomons 
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record. He received a six months sen- 
tence in a military stockade. It is highly 
doubtful if anything like this would 
ever have occurred while he was a 
respected citizen in his home town. 

The indiscretions of others under 
alcoholic stimulation were sometimes 
even more costly. Everyone had weap- 
ons available. Shootings were not too 
uncommon, occasionally murder was 
the result. 

While stationed on the island of 
Leyte, in the Philippines, I was di- 
rected to investigate a situation where 
Negro soldiers had seemingly fired in- 
discriminately into a crowd at a dance. 
killing a white soldier, a Negro sol- 
dier, and a Filipino. This is what I 
found. 

A group of Negro soldiers returning 
from a movie paused at a dance area 
(some bare ground enclosed by a two- 
foot bamboo fence). A few Filipinos 
had organized the dance to celebrate 
their recent liberation, and_ soldiers 
were invited to attend at a fee of 
approximately two dollars a person. 

At the time the Negro soldiers ap- 
proached the area, there were only 
white soldiers at the dance. Those 
sponsoring the affair, however, sold 
tickets to three of the Negro soldiers. 
Since the area was very small, three 
types of tickets were sold—red, white, 
or blue—and the holder of each was el- 
igible to dance when his color came up. 

The Negroes danced once, but be- 
fore the time arrived for their next 
dance white soldiers had convinced the 
Filipino girls that they should ignore 
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the Negroes, or no one would dance. 
The four-piece string orchestra stopped 
playing. White soldiers then told the 
Negroes to leave, because they were 
not wanted. The management, how- 
ever, would not return their money. 
One of the Negro soldiers produced a 
revolver and the dance crowd dis- 
persed. However, no damage was d6ne 
at this point. 

All the Negro soldiers had been 
drinking and, after leaving the area, 
stopped at a house in the neighborhood 
where they obtained more liquor. After 
about an hour, they were firmly con- 
vinced that injustice had been done. 
So they went to their bivouac area, got 
submachine guns from the supply room 
without permission, and returned to 
the dance area. Four of the men de- 
ployed themselves in near-by foliage 
while two approached the dance area 
and demanded that they get their 
money back or be allowed to dance. 

The inevitable fight started. One 
of the soldiers in the bushes became 
excited and started firing. When the 
firing ceased there were three dead 
bodies in front of the dance area. The 
six Negro soldiers who participated 
were apprehended, tried, and convicted. 
Two received death sentences, four 
were given twenty years confinement. 

The real roots of the situation are 
buried deep in racial intolerance, ex- 
cessive drinking, availability of weap- 


ons, and the always present profiteer 
who is ready to relieve the GI of his 
money with little or no return. A 
sidelight is the fact that some of these 
same Negro soldiers had been indirect- 
ly supporting a Filipino family by 
furnishing food and had often spent 
the night with them. They had, in 
other words, been accepted socially by 
the Filipinos themselves. 


Prostitution 


In the city of Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, the widely renowned “Pink 
House” is so called because of its pink 
stucco finish. Surrounding it is a wall 
about ten or twelve feet high, in the 
top of which are embedded jagged 
pieces of broken bottles to prevent per- 
sons from climbing over. After being 
admitted through the small gate in tne 
wall, one approaches a window—rem- 
iniscent of a race track pari mutuel 
window — where for $4 one gets a 
ticket with a room and order number. 

On the first floor is a barroom, 
where beer is sold for $1 a bottle. On 
this floor also was one room of as- 
signation for officers. Their fee of $5 
was the only differentiation. 

Since there were only three prac- 
titioners, the wait often involved a 
couple of hours or more. The interior 
was crowded with soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and civilians, with another 
crowd waiting outside the gates, many 


of whom brought bottles of bootleg 
liquor with them. Is it necessary to 
mention that fights and mob action 
were the order of the day? The life 
of an MP was not a happy one when 
a call reported a riot outside of or at 
the “Pink House.” 

Perhaps many of these same persons 
would furtively have patronized houses 
of prostitution in the United States. 
More likely, for most, their normal 
social outlets would have been sufh- 
cient to channel their activities in other 
directions. But I am certain that few 
would have clamored outside the gates 
of a well known disreputable house in 
their home community and stood hours 
in line with their fellow townsmen. — 


Property Rights 


Respect for property is deeply in- 
grained in our civilian custom and pro- 
tected by a vast network of laws and 
court decisions. But in the military, 
values change and what is right or 
wrong becomes elusive. Every ex-Gl 
knows the mess sergeants or motor 
sergeants who could obtain extra ra- 
tions, extra vehicles, extra soap, extra 
clothes, and many of the other luxuries 
necessary to make a little more livable 
the primitive life of the combat soldier. 
He was seldom if ever criticized for 
this bartering ability; indeed, he was 
usually praised. Too often the comfort 
of the men depended on the officers’ 
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Official U. S. Marine Corps photo from Acme 
Marines sloshing their way through to the jungle front lines of Bougainville 
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willingness to overlook methods util- 
ized in the acquisition of essential 
supplies. Thus, government property 
became a medium of exchange. When, 
however, the cook who had salvaged 
and repaired a discarded stove was 
caught trading it for a few botiles of 
rice whiskey, he might end up with a 
court martial and a long sentence. Dis- 
cipline for the infraction of property 
regulations was thus often as much a 
coincidence of time and place as a mat- 
ter of socially questionable conduct. 
During my years of service it was 


my duty to arrest many men for the 
infraction of military discipline, in- 
vestigate the charges against them, and 
later supervise their custody. Not only 
am I convinced that military restramt 
is no substitute for the social controls 
of their home community, I think the 
evidence is also clear that military life 
brings into being a whole new set of 
values and creates new attitudes and 
emotions in respect to these values. 
Many men failed in this process of 
adjustment who would have had little 
or no difficulty if they had continued 


to live their lives among the civilian 
standards and restraints to which they 
had been accustomed. We need not 
condone or excuse the acts of the men 
who are now our military prisoners. 
But we should at least try to under- 
stand and help them. They deserve the 
maximum service from our psychia- 
trists, social workers, psychologists, vo- 
cational advisers, and others who have 
the scientific knowledge and_ profes- 
sional skills to help them regain full 
civilian status and stability. For these 
men, too, are war casualties. 


How to Treat Women Prisoners 


WALTER C. RECKLESS, of the School of Social Adminis- 
tration, Ohio State University, offers some original ideas 
for positive program and effective operation in reformatories. 


In a morning’s tour of a woman’s 
reformatory, it would be very usual 
to meet. a most unusual range of be- 
havior and personality patterns. A drug 
addict, prostitute, baby snatcher, con- 
tributor to neglect and delinquency of 
minors, a senile woman who had set 
fires, a gun moll, a shoplitter—these 
would be only a few of the female of- 
fenders, by court definition, who hap- 
pened to be there. 

I use the word “happened” because 
a woman’s presence in a correctional 
institution is much more fortuitous than 
that of a man in similar institutions. 
Women are arrested less often than 
men, but if brought before courts they 
also have a better chance of being dis- 
missed or acquitted. In fact, if adult 
probation service were thoroughly de- 
veloped, the woman offender would 
probably no longer be a factor in the 
correction center. Our modern Ameri- 
can society is much less stern with the 
woman offender than was society a 
hundred years ago. In spite of women’s 
greater participation in industry, busi- 
ness, government, education, and sports, 
we are excusing and protecting them 
more and more in public. And so every 
admission to the reformatory makes 
one wonder: Woman! What queer 
conspiracy of fate brings you here? 

So the basic difficulty of a woman’s 
reformatory is established at the outset, 
through this happenstance gathering of 
offenders of unlimited range of person- 
ality distortions—all under one roof. 
Generally, there is only one small in- 
stitution in a state which performs a 
cover-all operation for this unique and 
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diverse group of people. The woman’s 
reformatory must be so many things to 
so few women—a shelter, a rest home, 
a maternity ward, a rapid treatment 
center for VD, a beauty salon, a com- 
mercial school, a home economics de- 
partment, a place of protective de- 
tention, and so on. 

Most states provide more than one 
extensive institution for the more 
numerous male offenders, so that their 
diversity can be taken care of “‘intra,” 
as well as “inter,” institutionwise. It 
seems to me much easier to develop 
an effective program for men, because 
the larger institutions have many more 
facilities and possess more ample staff. 
Because of these factors, a considerable 
degree of impersonality is possible in 
all operations. 


For An Effective Program 


The needs of the woman’s reforma- 
tory have been recognized for a long 
time, but this recognition is too often 
opportunistic rather than fundamental, 
frequently following on the heels of an 
exposed crisis in the life of the institu- 
tion. To my knowledge, no one has 
undertaken to develop a set of criteria 
which would point toward good prac- 
tices and effective operation of pro- 
gram. As a start in that direction, I 
should like to propose four criteria for 
good administration. In so doing I am 
not unmindful of the practical admin- 
istrative problem of effecting changes 
in an institutional program which is, 
by its very nature, basically difficult to 
operate. 

I suggest that the first requirement 


is intimacy. The institutional program 
should be pitched on the basis of per- 
sonal interest. Each member of the re- 
formatory community should feel that 
the superintendent and all members of 
the staff are ready to help her with her 
difficulties. My impression is that great 
gains have already been made in this 
direction, especially since some admin- 
istrators have realized that women had 
to be dealt with differently from men. 
Ample privacy is the second crite- 
rion. While most men apparently thrive 
in open dormitory and barracks life, 
women seem to need an_ unusual 
amount of privacy. That means not 
only a private room, but also oppor- 
tunity to do things out of public gaze 
—such as cuddling up in a chair with a 
romance magazine and sucking on a 
peppermint stick. The usual argument 
is that this principle threatens disci- 
pline; but I do not believe that a 
reasonable application will undermine 
the institution, for morale is certainly 
enhanced in an atmosphere of trust. 
It is my impression, though I can well 
be incorrect, that the principle of 
privacy is lagging behind the applica- 
tion of the personal touch in women’s 
reformatories at the present time. 
Institutional life has certain influ- 
ences that make it like a jungle which, 
if not kept under control, may over- 
take the program and choke out its 
effectiveness: deterioration of the in- 
mate’s personality; intramural unrest; 
hostility of staff and program; and 
moral corruption from inmate society. 
Therefore, third, there should be posi- 
tive checks to these growths. They must 
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Opportunities to develop interests and acquire new skills— 


—can pave the way to a happier and more useful future— 
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—and this institution believes in pleasant surroundings, too! 
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be combated with effective activity 
projects (not dull traditional ones), 
opportunities for inmate-determined 
participation in self-government, and a 
wise system of unobtrusive disciplinary 
action. If the total program holds the 
jungle in check, the institution has 
what is often called high morale and 
good atmosphere. 

Fourth, I consider it important to do 
individualized case planning for each 
woman from admission through release. 
It may not be possible to develop a 
completely curative program for each 
offender, considering the diversity, but 
it should be possible to plan forms of 
case handling which best fit particular 
situations and personalities. There will 
be some women who can be helped by 
interview therapy or psychotherapy. 
Others may profit best from efforts 
toward social reeducation. The re- 
formatory should have staff and re- 
sources enough to meet the needs of in- 
dividuals and to revise the program as 
time goes on. 

Essential procedures for such indi- 
vidual case planning are recognized to 
be: reception and orientation, classifi- 
cation and assignment, counseling, 
home contacts through a social service 
department or _ institutional parole 
service, progress review for readjust- 
ment of programs, and preparation for 
release. 


Radical Changes Needed 


The conventional measures usually 
recommended for a lagging correctional 
institution include increase in budget, 
additions of trained personnel, upgrad- 
ing of present personnel, expansion and 
improvement of physical plant, enrich- 
ment of program resources. But con- 
ventional measures are not enough to 
cope with the woman’s reformatory, in 
view of its basic problems. More radi- 
cal departures are needed to overcome 
the difficulties. 

1. The superintendents themselves 
need to display more aggressive leader- 
ship. They have been much too content 
to allow the old program, the old 
budget, the old staff, and the old ideas 
to continue in effect, because it takes 
courage, stamina, worry, and conten- 
tion to push changes and additions 
through the state channels. They must 
be willing to fight in the central office 
for their institution and for desirable 
improvements in program, or the men 
will crowd them out. 

2. Arrangements should be made to 
send women offenders to other institu- 
tions in near-by states when their par- 
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ticular program meets the needs of cer- 
tain kinds of cases. A reformatory in 
one state might specialize in protective 


detention; in another, psychiatric case- 
work services and psychotherapy could 
be offered for women with deep emo- 
tional conflicts and neuroses. A third 
state in a contiguous region could 


emphasize social reeducation for those 
who have suffered from poor environ- 


ment. Thus, assuming that the arrange- 


ment could be worked out, a specializa- 


tion in program would be achieved 


which is now unattainable in any one 
state with only one reformatory, giving 
women offenders the advantages now 
possible for men in a state as large as 


New York or in a correctional system 
as varied as the federal system. 
3. Many states should consider go- 


ing out of the woman’s reformatory 
business and sending their cases to ap- 


propriate institutions near-by. Since it 


is economically impossible for the ma- 
jority of our states with smaller popu- 
lations to operate a good program, it 
would be much cheaper to pay a sister 
state for the care and treatment of its 


female offenders. 


4. The reformatories in a contiguous 
region might consider sharing the serv- 
ices of high-salaried professional per- 
sonnel—psychiatrist, psychologist, voca- 
tional director and counselor, director 
of education, director of recreation. 
There is no way to justify the payment 


of salaries for the full time use of such 
professional personnel in an institution 
with a population as low as 200, but it 


should be possible to make an efficient 
plan of rotary service. 

5. It is increasingly apparent that 
staff members who perform casework 
services, no matter what title they hold, 
need to have training which will give 
them proper orientation to the whole 
correctional process from arrest to re- 
lease. This poses the old question of the 
competence of those without special 
training, and those who have had gen- 
eric casework training, to perform any 
and all case operations. Sometimes un- 
trained persons have a knack for deal- 
ing with certain kinds of cases very 
effectively, and many trained graduate 
caseworkers feel they are prepared to 
hang out their shingle in any situation. 

I believe, however, that casework in 
correctional institutions demands spe- 
cial training. The field of correction 
has an excellent literature and has ac- 
cumulated good practices from experi- 
ence, but most of this knowledge is 
still in the libraries rather than in the 
heads of the personnel who must deal 
with offenders. I want to see a brand 
of correctional worker develop who is 
oriented properly to the whole problem 
of delinquency and crime and who is 
a carrier of the best philosophy and 
practice in the field of corrections. 

6. As our correctional work im- 
proves at the institutional level, there 
will come a time when the administra- 
tive and professional staff will need 
to recognize the limitation of a thera- 
peutic approach to the individual of- 
fender—in other words, the ultimate 


treatment possibilities of the individual: 
cases which pass through its hands. 
Some authorities call this prognosis. 
No matter what it is called, the com- 
pounded experience of a professional 


. staff should lead to an understanding 


of the probable and possible response 
that certain kinds of individuals are 
capable of making to certain types of 
handling or certain programs of treat- 
ment. Some cases are much more im- 
provable than others, but every woman 
who comes to the reformatory is not an 
improvable type. While it may be pain- 
ful for idealism to admit this point, 
we will need to admit it in the inter- 
ests of more effective use of program 
resources and of professional man- 
power. 

7. And last, after many years of ex- 
perience with a good correctional pro- 
gram, an enterprising worker should 
be able to demonstrate tangible evi- 
dences of what has been wrought in 
any individual by the time she is ready 
for release. Release is still pretty much 
of an opportunistic matter, determined 
more often by extraneous factors than 
by any knowledge of what changes have 
occurred in the woman during insti- 
tutional stay. 

I am half inclined to believe that 
inmates themselves can make a better 
guess than the average staff member 
can as to what a fellow inmate has 
received from the program and what 
she will do when released. This should 
not be. The doctor should know more 
than his patients. 


Curing Delinquency at the Source 


ELIZABETH FAJEN, chairman of a special committee of 
the Lower West Side District Health Committee, New York 
City, describes an unusual project to prevent youth’s troubles. 


This is the story of nineteen chil- 
dren. That is not very many, out of 
the 816 who every day file into class- 
rooms of P. §. 33 down on the lower 
West Side of Manhattan. But the dis- 
tinguishing thing about these children 
is that they were having trouble in 
school. None of them was a juvenile 
delinquent in the legal or technical 
sense, but in each case the principal of 
the school suspected that the child was 
headed for more than classroom trou- 
ble. She was pretty sure that, back of 
the behavior in school, were health or 
home difficulties, perhaps both. 
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One of these children had refused 
to take a school test for tuberculosis. 
That seemed to follow a pattern, for 
his family had a TB history and had 
always resisted health examinations. 
Another of these youngsters had an 
1.Q. of 130. But he was completely 
apathetic and showed no interest in his 
school work. Another, fourteen years 
old, was retarded and her family ap- 
parently regarded her as its ugly duck- 
ling. Still another was stubborn to- 
ward his teacher and combative with 
other children. So it went for each 
of the others of this little group. For 


“some reason they were not getting 


along, either in the classroom or on 
the playground. Their teachers and the 
principal were worried about them. 
They thought that somebody ought to 
do something. 

Somebody did do something and, 
for at least some of these nineteen, the 
story is taking on a happier tone. Nine 
of them are now doing very much bet- 
ter in school. Constructive modification 
of their behavior is quite evident. In 
the families of five, community agencies 
have noted that the home situation is 
much better. We are hopeful about 
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the remainder, but time has been too 
short to be sure that the procedures 
followed and the service rendered will 
be effective. 

Already, however, the youth and 
health committee of Neighborhood 
Health Development’s Lower West 
Side District Health Committee thinks 
it has found the answer to a couple 
of questions worrying those who want 
to establish fundamental community 
patterns for the long range prevention 
and control of delinquent behavior. 
Can we identify at an early stage, 
symptomatic difficulty that later may 
develop into serious behavior trouble? 
In these cases, by mustering and co- 
ordinating the skills of the psychiatrist, 
psychologist, social worker, physician, 
vocational adviser, and others, can we 
successfully diagnose the underlying 
difficulty in the child and his family, 
and offer a planned treatment service 
which will remove or modify that dif- 
ficulty? On the basis of its experience 
to date, the committee’s answer is 
“Yes,”’ to both questions. 


Discovery and Diagnosis 


The suggestion for this demonstra- 
tion project originally came about two 
years ago from Lawrence K. Frank, 
director of the Caroline Zachry Insti- 
tute of Human Development (see 
“What Price Specialization,’ Survey 
Midmonthly, January 1946). The 
idea, in outline, was simple. As in all 
other schools, among the children at- 
tending the lower West Side schools 
were some who were truant, retarded, 
troublesome, in poor health, or other- 
wise showed evidence of behavior diff- 
culties. Serving the West Side were 
many family, children’s, health, and 
youth agencies, each with a specialized 
capacity for dealing with particular 
kinds of difficulties that might be found 
among these children and their families. 
Why not trv to set up some machinery 
which would systematically bring the 
children and agencies together and see 
whether early discovery, a complete 
diagnosis, and the special treatment 
called for by the diagnosis really could 
get at the root problems which pro- 
duce delinquent behavior. 

So the committee was set up, with 
a membership of specialists from fam- 
ily and children’s agencies, visiting 
nurse service, the health department’s 
West Side health center and, of course, 
the schools. The interest and coopera- 
tion of P.S.33 was enlisted, made 
easier perhaps by the fact that a school 
social worker is a member of its staff. 
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Plans were made which disabused 
everyone of the notion that the com- 
mittee intended to duplicate the service 
of any existing agency. 


Step by Step 


The committee’s procedure, as it has 
developed, involves these steps. 

First, the principal of P.S. 33 se- 
lects children whose school behavior 
reveals personality deviations indicative 
of serious social or health problems. 
She refers each case to the committee 
for consideration. 

Second, some member of the com- 
mittee clears the case with the Social 
Service Exchange. On the basis of this 
clearance, she usually obtains case sum- 
maries or pertinent information from 
the principal agencies that have been 
previously registered. 

Third, either this same committee 
member or the school social worker 
obtains data from the principal and 
teacher of P.S.33 about the child’s 
current and past school behavior and 
adjustment. 

Fourth, this material is then assem- 
bled and presented for clinical discus- 
sion at one of the regular meetings of 
the committee. 

Fifth, as a result of the committee 
discussion, a plan of treatment is rec- 
ommended and a particular agency as- 
signed responsibility for carrying out 
the plan. Because it is important that 
the child should not be conscious of the 
fact that his problems have been con- 
sidered by the committee, an agency 
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with previous contact with the family 
frequently takes responsibility for in- 
troducing the plan of service agreed 
upon. Often, for example, a visiting 
nurse, who has known the family, will 
work with the child or mother to ob- 
tain the proper entree for the agency 
that is to handle the case. 

Sixth, the committee receives periodic 
reports of progress, both from the ad- 
ministering agency and from the child’s 
current teacher. When it seems called 
for, the whole situation is brought up 
for review, and recommendations made 
for modification in the original plan. 

In its attempt to manipulate the en- 
vironment of a child under stress, the 
committee’s recommendations cover a 
wide field. It may call for special case- 
work, groupwork, health, or recreation 
services. Extra school attention is fre- 
quently suggested. One case was al- 
located to a neighborhood church and 
two to specialized groupwork set-ups. 
The committee has also experimented 
with maintaining contact with the child 
while he progresses from one school to 
another. If he moves to a new com- 
munity, the committee apprizes his 
new teachers of his problems and need 
for help. In other words, all of the 
community's specialized resources are 
mobilized and pooled for the benefit 
of the child. 


Modest But Rewarding 


Members of the committee would be 
the first to admit that, in terms of the 
number of children served, this is a 
modest experiment. But we can assure 
those who may be struggling to find 
their way through the maze of ideas 
and plans about better ways to meet 
the problems of child behavior and 
juvenile delinquency that it has been a 
rewarding one. We have found our- 
selves able to reach children who would 
not otherwise have been helped. By 
dealing with the child in his natural 
setting, we have helped those who are 


'in-daily contact with him to become 


more sensitive to his needs. And, in ad- 
dition, we have learned from experi- 
ence the diagnostic values that come 
from a clinical discussion where vari- 
ous specialists concern themselves with 
the total problem of the child and his 
family. As a by-product, we have come 
to a much better understanding of the 
role which each of our specialists can 
play in relation to a total problem. 
Most important of all, we have seen 
individual children grow and improve 
in their own capacity to adjust to their 
own social environment. 
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( them, as in their specific detail. 


| Committee 


) Harriman as chairman. 
@ objectives were to revise the organiza- 
9 tional structure to the end that the 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


New Red Cross 


Interest in the organizational 
changes adopted on September § by the 
Central Committee of The American 
National Red Cross, will center as 
much in the spirit and intent behind 
Sig- 
nificant perhaps, is the fact of change 


itself—the first major structural over- 
} hauling since 1905. 
would seem, the Red Cross is now 


In general, it 


reaching out to broaden and vitalize its 


4 central controls and to give its chap- 


ters a greater voice in the formation of 


# national policy. (See ‘‘Crossroads for 
_the Red Cross,” Survey Midmonthly, 


August 1946.) 

Action by the Central Committee 
was based on a report of the Advisory 
on Organization,  ap- 
pointed last March, with E. Roland 
Its general 


Red Cross will “truly represent the na- 


@ tion that it ‘serves,’ and that “the 
© governing 
j represent and be responsive to the en- 
4 tire membership.” 


organization will truly 


Recommendations, therefore, dealt 


} primarily with the organization’s top 
i structure. 
? with program or administrative policy. 


They are not concerned 


Some of the principal changes in- 


clude: 


1. The discontinuance of the Board 


jof Incorporators, which, since 1905, 
} has elected six of the eighteen members 


of the Central Committee. 
2. The Central Committee now to 


| be called the Board of Governors, and 
} increased in size from eighteen to fifty. 


3..Thirty of the fifty to be elected 
by delegates of the chapters at the Na- 


i tional Convention with due regard to 


“national interests’ and to “religious, 
professional, scientific, and other ele- 


} ments with which close association is 
4 desirable.” 

, 4, Procedures for nomination of ° 
| chapter delegates to “insure equitable 
} representation of all the chapters, hav- 
jing regard to geographical considera 
4 tions, to the size of the chapters, and to 
| the size of the populations served by 
| the chapters.” 


Of the other twenty members. 


twelve are to be elected by the board 
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itself, the remaining eight, including 
the president, who serves as the execu- 
tive officer, are to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, who 
serves as ‘Honorary President.” 

All governors shall be elected or ap- 
pointed for a three-year term, but ro- 
tation in office is assured by the proviso 
that no governor shall serve for more 
than two consecutive terms except those 
appointed by the president. This ‘‘ro- 
tation in office” policy is applicable to 
chapters as well as the national or- 
ganization. 

A reminder of the overwhelming 
role which the Red Cross plays in 
American humanitarian service is of- 
fered by the committee’s summary of 
its present employed personnel. In the 
Washington office 2,600 persons are 
employed. An additional 14,600 are 
on the national staff, in this country 
and overseas. Approximately 12,500 
are employed by the chapters in this 
country. Significant indeed are any 
changes which will better implement 
their service to people. 


Figures Talk 


The double difficulty facing the 
physically handicapped person who is 
looking for a job was dramatized last 
month in figures released by the U. S. 
Employment Service. Only one out of 
every five disabled veterans applying 
for work at public employment offices 
in the first half of 1946, found a job, 
it was reported. 

Further, the figures indicated that in 
one month during the summer, when 
job placements in New York State 
were 24 percent higher than the same 
month in 1945, placements of hand:- 
capped persons dropped 61.4 percent. 

It is the small businessman rather 
than the big corporation who hesitates 
to employ the handicapped veteran, in 
fear of financial risk, General Omar 
N. Bradley stated in a recent address 
to the National Convention of Dis- 
abled American Veterans. He warned 
that the whole program of vocational 
rehabilitation for veterans will be seri- 
ously hampered unless the small em- 
ployer is convinced of the desirability 
of employing these men. 

How groundless is the prejudice 
against employing the handicapped is 
shown by the recent report on a sur- 


vey conducted in the first six months 
ot 1946 by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. “he performance of 4,000 
physically handicapped and 6,+00 able- 
bodied employes in forty-seven manu- 
facturing plants was studied, both 
groups being matched as to sex, age, 
experience on the job, and kind of 
work performed. 

Disabled workers were found to 
have one third fewer accidents than 
able bodied workers doing the same 
job. ‘Their rate for minor, nondis- 
abling injuries was slightly higher, and 
time lost because of injury was the 
same. No instances were reported of 
handicapped workers causing injuries 
to other workers. The production ef- 
ficiency records of the disabled were 
slightly higher than for nonimpaired 
workers. The BLS attributes this 
higher production record to careful 
placement, or a more earnest attitude 
on the part of the handicapped, or 2 
combination of both. 

Thirty-three states have set up 
“second injury’ funds to compensate 
partially disabled workers should they 
become totally disabled through fur- 
ther injury. General Bradley has. 
urged extension of such legislation as a 
means of removing the fears of many 
small employers, however groundless 
they may be. 


Proposals for UNESCO 


Thoroughgoing revision of the 
schoolbooks of all countries will be 
urged by American delegates to the 
meeting of the United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, which will convene in Paris 
on November 19. A preliminary ex: 
ploration of the problems was made at 
the four-day conference of the Amer- 
ican commission, which met in Wash- 
ington the last week in September, pre: 
paratory to the Paris conference. 

The discussions in Washington 
brought out that many textbooks in use 
in school systems throughout the world 
are biased, nationalistic, and militaris- 
tic. Alexander J. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia, re- 
cently returned from Japan, reported 
that from 40 to 75 percent of the ma- 
terial in the school texts in that coun- 
try had to be deleted by occupation au- 
thorities, and indicated that the situa- 
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tion in many other school systems was 
equally bad. 

The commission held that analysis 
and revision should not be limited to 
histories, but should include all sub- 
jects, particularly geography, civics, 
foreign languages, and literature. Be- 
yond this negative action, the commis- 
sion proposed that UNESCO organize 
an international committee of experts 
to study how schools and colleges can 
be equipped with improved materials 
and teaching methods to help develop 
international understanding. Such ‘a 
committee would go “into the field,” 
to study at first hand processes whereby 
young minds are poisoned, and how at- 
titudes and habits of cooperation and 
good will are instilled. 

The United States delegates to 
UNESCO were instructed to urge an 
international conference in 1947 to go 
into the whole textbook question. The 
commission recommended that such a 
conference include classroom teachers 
from all educational levels, school ad- 
ministrators, writers, publishers, and 
others expert in the preparation and use 
of instructional materials. 


**Veteran to Civilian’ 


Results of a recent Veterans Ad- 
ministration study in an eastern state, 
reported in The New York Times, 
seem to substantiate many of the fore- 
casts made in Survey Midmonthly’s 
special supplement, “From Veteran to 
Civilian” (November 1945). Seventy- 
two percent of the 94,500 men who 
had entered the armed services from 
this state are now discharged. Most 
of them are adjusting themselves well. 

But of an estimated 1,300 needing 
psychiatric care, only 98 were receiving 
it. Thirty-five percent were unem- 
ployed. Thoughtful observers found 
that men whose nerves were on edge as 
a result of service in the armed forces 
were less able to cope with the post- 
war frustrations of housing, employ- 
ment, and marital problems than those 
who stayed at home. Available treat- 
ment sources were not sufficiently well 
known to counselors, personnel man- 
agers, clergymen, even doctors and so- 
cial workers. Particularly in the 
smaller towns and rural areas, infor- 
mation centers were meagerly equipped 
to recognize the yeteran’s real needs, 
and refer him to appropriate commun- 
ity agencies. 

In New York City, the Community 
Service Society has recently reported 
that veterans among its caseload have 
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increased 106 percent. At the New 
York City Veterans Service Center, of 
409 men applying in a two-month peri- 
od, 46 needed psychiatric service; 38 
were experiencing marital difficulty ; 23 
needed health service; 10 legal service; 
and the remainder had problems of em- 
ployment, housing, education and so on. 

A year later, the final words of 
Survey Midmonthly’s earlier report 
are more pertinent than ever. ‘The 
veteran deserves better than to be 
treated as an emotional symbol... . 
The job of his home town is not 
merely to ‘welcome’ him, but’ to ease 
his entrance to its very life, so that he 


may indeed ‘take over’.” 


Magna Carta for Health 


The appointment of Dr. Thomas 
Parran as the United States delegate 
to the November meeting of the World 
Health Organization’s interim com- 
mission in Zurich, calls to mind a 
bright spot in the parade of interna- 
tional events. The harmonious and 
constructive meetings of the Interna- 
tional Health Conference in June and 
July, 1946, in New York, escaped the 
wide attention and acclaim which they 
deserved, so preoccupied was most of 
the world with the discord and dis- 
sensions of other domestic and _ inter- 
national affairs. 

Out of this first general inter- 
national conference formally convened 
under the aegis of the United Nations, 
came the constitution of the World 
Health Organization, which document 
Dr. Parran referred to as a “Magna 
Carta for world health.” Delegates of 
sixty-one countries signed the constitu- 
tion, in most cases subject to forma! 
ratification by their governments. 

Before adjournment, the group es- 
tablished the interim commission, con- 
sisting of representatives of eighteen 
member states, and empowered it to 
proceed with the appointment of an 
executive secretary and staff, and ne- 
gotiations with the United Nations on 
responsibilities and direct services on 
any urgent health problems which may 
arise before the Assembly—the policy- 
making body of the organization—next 
convenes. 

The structure of the new organiza- 
tion includes, besides the Health As- 
sembly, which will meet once yearly 
and will be composed of three qualified 
delegates from each member state, a 
board of directors and the Secretariat. 
The board of directors will have eigh- 
teen members, each serving for a term 


of three years and, meeting twice a 
year, will act as the executive branch 
of the Assembly. | 

What has been described as “un 
precedented authority” has been given 
to WHO, for it may make regulations 
in five fields of international health 
protection, propose international health 
conventions without recourse to spe- 
cial diplomatic conferences, and estab- 
lish its own medical research institu- 
tions and libraries. 

This will give nations, for the first| 
time, a single nonmilitary scientific re- 
search body. Existing intergovern- 
mental health agencies—the League of 
Nations Health Organization, L’Of- 
fice International d’Hygiene Publique, 
the UNRRA Health Division—will 
be absorbed into the new organization| 
and the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 
will be integrated as a subordinate 
branch office. | 

The constitution of WHO defines} 
health as “‘a state of complete physical. | 
mental, and social well-being and not} 
merely the absence of disease or in-| 
firmity,” and states clearly that the en-| 
joyment of the highest attainable} 
standard of health is a fundamental] 
right of every human being. At the 
closing session of the New York con-| 
ference, Dr. Parran described the new! 
organization as ‘‘a collective instru-' 
ment which will promote physical and} 
mental vigor, prevent and control dis-} 
ease, expand scientific knowledge and! 
contribute to the harmony of human 
relations.” 

In the midst of disheartenment at 
other world events, we may be hope- 
ful that, through the functioning of 
this new organization, steps are beingif 
taken toward better health for the peo- 
ples of the world. 


And So On 


A 20 percent drop in cases offf 
juvenile delinquency during the pas | 
eight months is reported by the chil-# 
dren’s division of the New York City 
Domestic Relations Court. Resumptionif 
of normal family relationships follow-f 
ing the end of the war is held to bef 
the chief reason. . . . The first deat ‘| 
from diphtheria since 1934 in Roches-} 
ter N. Y., was reported last July | 
... Acurrent shortage of 41,700 nursesf} 
is estimated by the National Nursing) 


Council. . . . November 10 to 16 | 
I 


National Hearing Week. . . . The 
National Conference of Young Church+f) 
men recommends education in marriage 
and family life for young people. 
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THE War AssETsS ADMINISTRA- 
tion has between 600,000 and 700,000 
textbooks to distribute free to veterans, 
jbut only about 10 percent of the edu- 
cational institutions eligible to receive 
them have put in their requests. The 
schools pay a nominal fee of twenty- 
jfive cents each for the books, for which 
ithey are reimbursed by the Veterans 
Administration from the fund allowed 
tthe VA to buy books for veterans at- 
ytending school. 

The VA figured that the surplus 


100. Its hopes have been dashed ie the 
ow demand. 

|) The veteran students, of course, get 
ithe books for nothing. The volumes 
fare standard textbooks covering prac- 


¢ +¢ ¢@ 
THE RECENT AMENDMENT TO 
Social Security Act practically 
doubles the funds available to the 
states for maternal and child health, 
“crippled children and child welfare 
{services—$22,000,000 instead of $11,- 
200,000. 
} The total is broken down thus: 
511,000,000 for maternal and child 
hy ; $7,500,000 for crippled chil- 
{dren ; $3,500,000 for child welfare. 
Katharine Lenroot, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, now under the 
{Social Security Administration, hails 
ichis action by Congress as the “great- 
j:st step forward in behalf of the health 
ind welfare of children since the Social 
Security Act was passed in 1935.” 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
NorTHERN CITIES, WITH THE 
#exception of New York, are giving 
yonly lip service to the program for 
minority groups established under the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Plan. 
he excuse is that they cannot find the 


i Piemphis, Tenn., leads the nation in 
‘the percentage of such new housing 
hnits. Its goal is 8,500 units of resi- 
Hential construction with at least 3.500 
avai The 
Hecond highest percentage quota is in 
‘Meridian, Miss., which plans 2,000 
units of which 800 will be available to 
Negroes. Een Miss., is third with 


to accommodate Negroes, New York 
City leads with a total of 6,172 units. 

Housing Expediter Wyatt set up in 
July a special service to assist minority 
groups with their housing problems. 

+ ¢ 4¢ 
STATE WELFARE ADMINISTRA- 
tors were called to Washington Sep- 
tember 5 and 6 by Commissioner 
Arthur J. Altmeyer of the Social Se- 
curity Administration (not Board any 
more) to discuss the recent changes in 
the Social Security Act. 
+ ¢ 4 
By THE END oF THIS YEAR A 
half million members of the ‘52-20 
Club”—$20 a week for 52 weeks un- 
der the GI Bill of Rights—will have 
received the maximum benefits allowed 
them under the act, without having 
readjusted themselves in job or school. 

A report drawn up by the Research 
Division of the Veterans Administra- 
tion takes a gloomy view of this situa- 
tion. It foresees 800,000 ex-servicemen 
in the same boat by June 1947. For 
these, the report states, the readjust- 
ment allowances of the act have failed 
of their purpose. 

The report offers two suggestions by 
way of remedy: (1) strengthening the 
public placement machinery, through 
encouragement of employers to list 
their more desirable jobs; (2) more 
adequate counseling facilities, espe- 
cially for veterans with little or no 
prewar job experience. 

The VA has called on state agen- 
cies to review the cases of veterans on 
the unemployment rolls ten or more 
weeks. 

According to the VA, from Septem- 
ber 1944 to May 1946 about 4,860,- 
000 veterans have received one or more 
readjustment allowance payments. In 
other words, approximately 40 percent 
of World War II veterans have been 
on the rolls at one time or another. 

The number exhausting their year 
of benefits totaled 43,000 by the end 
of July, an extremely small number in 
relation to the size of the program but 
one that will jump with every month. 
Fifty-two weeks, after all, are fifty- 
two weeks—they do not last forever. 

- ¢ + 
A Recent CENsusS BuREAU 
sample survey shows that of the esti- 
mated 11,800,000 returned veterans, 
approximately 4,000,000 want to rent 
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other quarters or buy or build new 
homes within the next twelve months, 
if suitable housing is available at prices 
they can meet. 

About 2,000,000 of these are seeking 
new quarters even at present prices. 

Of the 4,000,000 who want to move, 
2,800,000 say they want to build or 
buy. [he remainder prefer to rent. 

‘The average veteran seeking a new 
roof (or any roof) over his head re- 
ports ability to pay not more than $43 
a month for rent or $5,500 to buy or 
build. According to the survey, the 
average weekly income of prospective 
renters is $44; of buyers $48. 

Ce © 

SomE 50,000 scHOOLS WILL HAVE 
school lunch programs this year accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. During the summer, the de- 
partment arranged such programs with 
forty-one states and Hawaii. Six 
other states are expected to follow suit 
promptly. 

A number of nonprofit private 
schools are sharing in the program. 
While only eighteen states have au- 
thority to administer funds to both 
public and nonprofit private schools, 
nonpublic schools in other states may 
participate by applying to their State 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration office. The PMA determines 
their eligibility. 

+ ¢ + 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS LOOKING 
for a good man to head the ten-man 
board authorized under the Fulbright 
act. 

The act, signed by the President in 
early August, permits the sale abroad 
of certain surplus property. 

The proceeds will be used to send an 
undesignated number of American stu- 
dents to study at foreign universities, 
and to bring foreign students here. 

The agreements are limited to not 
more than $20,000,000, and to an ex- 
penditure of not more than $1,000,000 
in any one foreign country. 

Details of the scheme are to be 
worked out by the new board, and the 
program will be under jurisdiction 
of the State Department. It is hoped 
that it will be launched during the cur- 
rent school year. 
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THE COUNTRY OVER © 


The People’s Health 


Support for the Administration’s 
proposed national health program came 
from the National Conference on Co- 
operative Health Plans which met in 
August at Two Harbors, Minn. With 
provisos for safeguarding the voluntary 
health plan movement and consumer 
control, the conference went on record 
as approving ‘“‘the principle of public 
responsibility for assuring the avail- 
ability of health and medical services 
for all the people, without economic 
or other barriers” and as supporting 
“larger grants to states for public 
health purposes and nationwide health 
insurance under public auspices.” 

The conference also adopted a con- 
stitution for a national federation of 
voluntary medical service plans to be 
known as the Cooperative Health Fed- 
eration of America. Directors elected 
to the seventeen-member incorporating 
board included representatives of the 
CIO and the AFL, as well as coopera- 
tors from the United States and Can- 
ada. Medical care and hospitalization 
plans serving more than a million per- 
sons are eligible for membership. 


Looking Forward 


In submitting his final report on 
national health insurance to the full 
Senate Committee in September, Sena- 
tor Claude Pepper, chairman of the 
subcommittee on health and education, 
said investigations of the committee 
showed that sickness and accidents cost 
taxpayers in the United States more 
than $8,000,000 000 a year. He ex- 
pressed regret that Congress had dis- 
solved the subcommittee and hoped 
that the next Congress would provide 
some means for the group to carry on 
its work. 

The National Health Bill, on which 
Senator Pepper’s subcommittee held 
hearings during the past congressional 
session, brought forth, in addition to 
strong opposition, more widespread sup- 
port than had been anticipated, ac- 
cording to a recent release from the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health. 
However, the hearings terminated too 
late to permit a revised bill to be 
worked out for report to the Senate 
before the close of the session. 

In addition to the opposition which 
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the bill faced this year, if reintroduced 


in the next session it will be up against . 


the substitute bill sponsored this spring 
by Senators Taft, Smith, and Ball. 
The Taft bill (S. 2134) provides limit- 
ed federal grants-in-aid to be utilized 
by states for helping needy persons 
obtain medical care. In contrast with 
this, the National Health Bill pro- 
vides for a program for health insur- 
ance, liberalizing existing social secur- 
ity services and facilities, and extend- 
ing coverage to some fifteen million 
persons now excluded. 


Towards Consolidation 


Discussion at the first National 
Conference on Local Health Units in 
Ann Arbor, September 9 to 13, cen- 
tered around the legal authority and 
methods by which the more than 155,- 
000 local governments could consoli- 
date their public health services into 
as few as 1,200 administrative units. 
(See page 251.) Sponsored by the 
American Public Health Association, 
100 state and local health officers from 
the forty-eight states explored revisions 
in tax structure, personnel problems, 
the development of citizen participa- 
tion, standards for local health service, 
and other practical problems relating 
to this objective. 

Recent passage of the Hospital Con- 
struction Act (see Survey Midmonthly, 
September 1946, page 231) lent par- 
ticular timeliness to the conference. 
This act requires an over-all state plan 
for hospitals and health centers before 
any grants-in-aid for construction are 


HEART DISEASE 


Recent months have seen a variety 
of projects for the study and treatment 
of rheumatic fever. A revealing set of 
figures on the ravages of this disease 
was presented recently by Dr. T. 
Duckett Jones of Boston before the 
House Subcommittee on the Physically 
Handicapped. He reported that rheu- 
matic fever causes almost 40 percent 
of all heart disease and affects about 
1,000,000 Americans whose life ex- 

ectancy is cut to around fifteen years 
less than normal. 
It is the leading cause of death 


made to the several states. For health 
centers and public health services, such 
a plan is available as a result of the} 
APHA study of local health units 
directed by Dr. Haven Emerson. 


La Guardia Plan 


The Health Insurance Plan o 
Greater New York, first proposed b 
former Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
launched a campaign in July to enroll 
the city’s 100,000 city employes in af 
program to provide comprehensive med 
ical and surgical services for all per 
sons living or working in New Yorki 
City and earning up to $5,000 a year 
In August, bids were sent to concerns 
institutions, trade associations, andj 
union groups. 

The plan covers physicians’ serviga 
in homes, offices, clinics, and hospitals, 
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and diagnostic and consulting service 
According to the announcement, “‘med-+ 
ical care... is provided through group 
practice along the lines employed in 
famous medical centers. . . . The sub4 
scriber has a personal family-doctor re- 
lationship with the physician of hig 
choice, but he also has the benefit of 
the skills of the whole group, which 
works together as a team in his behalf.’ 
The plan is expected to start functions 
ing in October with twenty or thirty 
teams of doctors. Each team will in} 
clude fifteen to twenty-five genera} 
practitioners, specialists, and surgeons} 

The annual premium, of which thi 
employer pays at least half, is $29 fo 
a single individual, $58 for a married 
employe and his wife, and $87 fot 
employes with families of three 01 
more persons. 


among school children. About one ou! 
of every five children contractin’ 
the disease dies from it within tes 
years ; two others of that five will hav) 
some permanent heart damage afte} 
ten years. It causes almost five timed 
as many child deaths as the combined 
total from infantile paralysis, whoopt 
ing cough, diphtheria, scarlet feve { 
mieasles, and spinal meningitis. Yet onl} 
3 cents a case was being spent for re 
search and treatment a year ago < 
compared with $94 for each victim 4 
poliomyelitis. 
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The urgent need for research on the 
revention and cure of this disease is 
tressed by Dr. David Rutstein in an 
rticle in the May issue of the 4 meri- 
an Journal of Public Health. Al- 
hough poverty, city life, climate, and 
lampness are known to be factors in 
he disease, no cure has been found as 
et. 

However, in Dr. Rutstein’s opinion, 
a spite of our lack of knowledge, a 
oordinated community program could 
‘o far to lessen the burden of this 
hronic and costly disease on the in- 
vidual and the community. Such a 
rogram could provide for a registry 
f known patients and a file of com- 
unity services, for precise diagnosis 
(arough clinics or consultants, and for 
pecessary foster or conyalescent care. 

) The American Council on Rheu- 
jaatic Fever has worked out a national 
jlan coordinating these local programs, 


ccording to Dr. Rutstein, but the 
lan has been delayed because of lack 
gf public awareness of the need to 
fapport it. The council was set up 


wo years ago under the leadership of 


7 . ° ° 

sie American Heart Association and 
ther interested organizations to stimu- 
lite and coordinate the study of this 


gialady. 


‘esearch and Funds 


An outstanding research project 
ia rheumatic fever has been under- 
fiken recently at Baltimore’s Johns 
Mlopkins University, financed by the 
int fund recently set up by 146 
4/nited States insurance companies for 
th all out attack on heart disease. (See 
wurvey Midmonthly, January 1946, 
fhge 16.) Dr. Francis Schwentker, 
jead of Hopkins pediatric staff, and 
Wr. Helen Taussig, head of the Hop- 
‘\ns Children’s Heart Clinic, will di- 
‘ct research for prevention and cure 
{ the ailment. Dr. Taussig, famed 
jithority on “blue babies,’’ is studying 
je sociological factors, such as poverty 
lid crowded housing, which seem to 
jirther the spread of the disease. 

) Another research project to find a 


frried on at the navy’s treatment cen- 
r for rheumatic fever patients at 
@ublin, Ga., where 102 patients have 
ven selected for clinical investigation. 
yi The disease was particularly preva- 


search Fund has awarded nine fellow- 
ships for research in this field — four 
for postgraduate research and five for 
student training. This brings the funds 
allocated for research in heart ailments 
to a total of $621,000. The fund is 
located at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, 103 Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 29. 

The American Legion and its aux- 
iliary in late spring contributed $50,- 
000 to the American Heart Associa- 
tion’s battle against heart disease and 
rheumatic fever. Half of the money 
will be spent in obtaining reportable 
data on rheumatic disease, in stimu- 
lating a case-finding program in schools 
and community agencies, in initiating 
an immediate guidance program for 
prevention and care, and in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation and training of 
victims. The remaining $25,000 will 
be spent for research. 


In Print 


The Community Service Society 
of New York has published a revision 
of “Cardiac Conditions,’ Guide for 
Public Health Nurses No. 4. Prepared 
by nurses of the society’s department 
of educational nursing, it is intended 
“to serve as a guide for nurses in a 
family health service by providing 
quick access to authoritative informa- 
tion about cardiac conditions.” Ten 


cents a copy (quantity rates) from the 
society, 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


Education 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company will conduct a major cam- 
paign this fall and winter to educate 
the public about heart disease, accord- 
ing to a statement by the company. 
Although there has been a substantial 
drop in the death rate from this ail- 
ment during the past quarter century, 
the rate ‘“‘still leaves much to be de- 
sired in the field of early diagnosis and 
immediate initiation of adequate car- 
diac regimes.” 

Over twenty thousand field repre- 
sentatives of the company will dis- 
tribute to the homes of policyholders 
a pamphlet “Your Heart’’ prepared in 
cooperation with the American Heart 
Association. he company is also pre- 
paring an educational film, which will 
be available for theatre distribution in 
January and later in form suitable for 
showing to private groups. Material 
of special interest to doctors or pro- 
fessional groups will be distributed on 
request. Reproductions of the scientific 
exhibit on heart ailments, first shown 
at the recent American Medical Asso- 
ciation conference, will be available. 

Information and literature may be 
obtained from the company, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10. 


CANCER 


Identical bills which would have 
authorized expenditure of $100,000,- 
000 to seek the cause and cure of can- 
cer (H.R. 4502 and S. 1875) were 
reported favorably by committees in 
both houses of Congress last session. 
The proposal was defeated in the 
House, because, it was argued, addi- 
tional research, if needed, should be 
carried on through the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

Protesting the action as not repre- 
senting American opinion, Julius Jay 
Perlmutter of the National Citizens 
Committee, advocate of government 
action for cancer control, declared in 
a telegram to The New York Times 
that “eighty-seven percent of the peo- 
ple indicated [in opinion polls] that 
they were heartily in favor of spending 
at least $100,000,000 on cancer re- 
search even though it meant increased 
taxes.” 

Sponsors of the bill had pointed out 
that since 1900 cancer has advanced 
from ninth to second place on the list 
of killers. Approximately 175,000 


Americans dee of the disease each year. 

In August, Mr. Perlmutter an- 
nounced the formation of the National 
Cancer Foundation to press for govern- 
ment action against cancer and to lead 
other activities seeking care of cancer 
victims not now handled by an or- 
ganized group. Mr. Perlmutter is 
president of the organization. Among 
its directors are Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia, director general of UNRRA, 
Walter P. Reuther, Philip Murray, 
and Norman Corwin. It is affliated 
with Sponsors of Government Action 
Against Cancer and with the National 
Foundation for the Care of Advanced 
Cancer Patients. 


New Law 


Legislation for the treatment of 
cancer patients unable to pay for care 
was passed this year by the state legis- 
lature in Mississippi. “These patients 
may now be treated in any hospital in 
the state which is approved by the 
Mississippi division of the American 
Cancer Society and is equipped to treat 
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this disease. The county health officer 
and one other reputable physician must 
sign an affidavit that the patient is in 
need of this care. 


Prevention 


A cancer prevention clinic was 
opened recently at the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases in New York City, for 
the purpose of examining apparently 
well people. Like the Strang Clinic at 
Memorial Hospital, the clinic urges 
individuals with no sign or symptom 
of any disease to come in for an exam- 
ination. 

The work of the New York City 
Cancer Committee in promoting and 
assisting these clinics was officially ap- 
proved in May of this year by the 
Medical Society of the County of New 
York. 

During the summer, the committee 
also undertook two special educational 
projects which involved distribution of 
cancer literature to all tenants of sev- 
eral large housing projects and apart- 
ment houses, and the launching of a 
program for organized labor. In con- 
nection with the latter, the committee 
announced that many AFL and CIO 
unions had pledged active participation. 

The committee reported that during 
the first six months of 1947, it had 
sponsored 271 lecture and film pro- 
grams at clubs, schools, churches, and 
union halls. Ten new folders and 
booklets on cancer were published. 
Single copies of folders are available 
free from the committee, 130 East 66 
Street, New York 21. 


New Foundation 


Dr. Albert Soiland gave his entire 
life savings of nearly $1,000,000 to 
establish the Albert Soiland Cancer 
Foundation, shortly before his death 
in May. The assets will include the 
California Medical Building in Los 
Angeles, with its $50,000 a year in- 
come. 

The foundation plans first to endow 
fellowships for promising young doctors 
in cancer research in recognized medi- 
cal schools. Later it hopes to provide 
hospital beds for cancer patients. 


Recommendations 


A recent report on car:er control 
from the U. S. Public Health Service 
contains the recommendations of a spe- 
cial committee on the National Ad- 
visory Health Council. Appointed in 
1944 by Surgeon General Thomas Par- 
ran, in anticipation of a postwar in- 
crease in cancer control activities, the 
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committee recommends more compre- 
hensive courses in cancer at medical 
schools, more postgraduate training, 
and cancer education for practicing 
physicians. It suggests also that the 
National Cancer Institute aid in de- 
veloping model cancer treatment cen- 
ters throughout the country; expand- 
ing its research work, including the 
training of research fellows and the 
program of grants to other institutions ; 
and assisting state health departments 
in cancer control. 


Cooperation 


The cancer commission of the 
California Medical Asscciation has 
joined forces with the California divi- 


sion of the American Cancer Society to 
bring up-to-date information on can- 
cer to everyone, according to the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Plans include setting up cancer 
information centers, detection centers, 
consultation clinics and, in the distant 
future, cancer hospitals. 

A similar instance was reported re- 
cently from Idaho where, according to 
the Journal, the Idaho State Medical 
Association is cooperating with the 
program of the Idaho division of the 
American Cancer Society. Their pro- 
gram includes popular education o 
cancer, a state survey to determine the 
incidence of the disease, and graduate 
education for practicing physicians. 


‘Social Hygiene 


In early summer the Navy Bureau 
of Medicine reported that the VD 
rate among navy men had risen rapidly 
since VJ day. An intensive educational 
campaign had cut the rate to 28 per 
thousand men during the war, but even 
by March 1946 the average total was 
77.3 per thousand men: 662% in the 
U. S., 83.7 overseas, and 92.7 aboard 
ship. In general the reasons seemed 
to be due to more generous shore leaves 
and overconfidence in quick cures. 

In September, Time magazine car- 
ried the report that among our army 
occupation forces in Germany, the rate 
had risen to an all time high, 305 
cases for every thousand. In one city, 
army psychiatrists had noted a grow- 
ing number of mental cases whose 
symptoms were obsessions of guilt as a 
result of sexual promiscuity. 

At home, veneral disease remains one 
of the most urgent national public 
health problems. The 79th Congress 
had been willing to make permanent 
the May Act, originally passed as a 
wartime measure, making prostitution 
in the vicinity of a military or naval 
establishment a federal offense. How- 
ever, it defeated the bill which would 
have continued the social protection 
program of the Federal Security 
Agency. Chief arguments against it 
were that prostitution and sex delin- 
quency were local problems and that 
local laws and machinery were ade- 
quate to deal with them; that the bill 
provided for creation of another fed- 
eral bureau and was an attempt to 
perpetuate a wartime agency; and that 
it would “virtually make the Federal 
Security Administrator adviser to and 


censor of grown-ups and adolescents 
of this country in all matters pertain+ 
ing to sex life.” . 
In many states educational programs 
have been launched and, taking ad4 
vantage of newer treatment methods} 
more state boards of health have bee 
supporting establishment of rapid treat} 
ment centers, in the effort to wagal 
more effective war against the social} 
diseases which every year produce crip} 
pling handicaps, insanity, and death 
among thousands of Americans. 


International Committee 


A liaison committee for interna 
tional social hygiene agencies and acti 
ities has been set up for service during 
the period of transition from war td 
peacetime relationships among nations 
reports the August American Journal 
of Public Health. Committee headif 
quarters are Room 1401, 1790 Broadif 
way, New York 19. Dr. William i 
Snow is serving as chairman, Jean Fij 
Pinney as secretary-treasurer, and Bz | 


com Johnson as special consultant. 


Ht 

“Corky the Killer” 
) 

| 


‘ 


One of the most original piece 
of literature to come out in the edu 

cational campaign against venereal di i 
ease is “Corky the Killer,’ by Har 4 


A. Wilmer, M.D., author of “Hubaf 
1 


the Tuber,” a volume on tuberulosil 
A bound volume of seventy-some pages 
the book was published this year by t 

American Social Hygiene Associatio | 
It is so arranged that the adventuref 
of Corky, “the leader of the Spire) 
chetes,” are told in story form on tl 
upper half of the page and a paragrapi 
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of factual information pertaining to the 
| story content is found on the lower 
half of the page. The story of syphilis 
‘is traced from the invasion of the 
|spirochetes until they are vanquished 
by treatment. 

One dollar from the association, 


|1790 Broadway, New York 19. 


iNew Weapon 

A comic book series, new weapon 
jin the battle against venereal disease, 
lis being developed by North Carolina’s 
EVenereal Disease Education Institute. 
gp tbe first of the series, ‘Doc Carter 
(Comes to Carbiville,” deals with the 
jproblem of syphilis, showing how nor- 
imal Americans in normal situations 
Beontract venereal disease, and stressing 
ithe necessity for immediate examina- 
ition by a competent doctor, immediate 
: treatment, and the advisability of con- 
Bence before marriage. 

According to the institute, thousands 
jof orders for the book have come from 
jcities all over the United States. Large 
orders were placed also by the Cana- 
dian government for both military and 
‘civilian use, and two South American 
{countries asked for translations into 
@Spanish. 

Bill Hinnant, an artist who is deeply 
Gnterested in sociology, is responsible 
for the creation of the booklet. Ideas 
lire gotten from visits to rapid treat- 
jnent centers and talks with health edu- 
j:ators and field workers of the State 
§3oard of Health and the U. S. Public 
§dealth Service. Besides being approved 
Sy members of the institute staff, each 
}tory is checked before publication with 
{i minister and a doctor. 

7 The institute is located in Raleigh, 


| The University of California is 
itiving a special postgraduate medical 
#ourse on diagnosis, treatment, and 
hontrol of venereal disease this fall. 
iThe course, which includes lectures 
ind clinical demonstration, was ar- 
janged so that it could be covered by 
ihe GI Bill of Rights. 


jiction in California 


Although the state department of 
hublic health in California is giving 
Aull support to local communities’ fight 
iigainst prostitution, weekly reports 
b om various parts of the state indicate 
hifficulties because of the rapid rate at 
ivhich additional houses of prostitution 
ire being opened, according to the 


\Yalifornia Health News. Reports also 
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show that the percentage of VD infec- 
tions acquired from prostitutes has in- 
creased greatly — in some instances, 
doubled — in the last few months. 

The acknowledged difficulty here, as 
in many other states, is the gap be- 
tween enforcement agencies and health 
departments. During the summer, the 
governor’s Law Enforcement Advisory 
Committee recommended establishment 
of VD control committees in each com- 
munity, membership to consist of the 
health officer, district or city attorney, 
one or more judges, chief of police, 
and sheriff. 

And another recommendation was 
the substitution of heavy jail sentences 
for the fines which are too easily paid 
from the profits of these lawbreakers. 


Legislation in Canada 


The Health League of Canada re- 
ports that in their 1946 sessions the 


provinces of Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba enacted premarital health 
examination legislation, including the 
blood test for syphilis. Similar laws 
were enacted in Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan in 1945, and in British Colum- 
bia in 1938. 


In Print 


The proceedings of the 1944 Na- 
tional Conference on Postwar Venereal 
Disease Control have been published 
as a 213-page pamphlet, under the title, 
“Postwar Venereal Disease Control.” 
The conference, called by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, was a planning 
conference and, according to authorities 
in the field, this volume ‘‘will be stand- 
ard reference material for a long time 
to come.” 

Thirty-five cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 


Education 


A new kind of university depart- 
ment, planned to develop educational 
methods for combating ‘hate propa- 
ganda” is announced by the University 
of Tampa (Fla.). The department, 
which will deal with both cultural and 
personal relations, is the first of its 
kind in the South. It is hoped that it 
will become a center for scientific erad- 
ication of interracial misunderstanding, 
friction, and conflict. 

Courses, all on a graduate level, are 
being offered this year under the spon- 
sorship of the Tampa Ministers As- 
sociation. They are designed especially 
for clergymen, social workers, and 
teachers, including teachers in training. 
Eventually, the department also will 
offer undergraduate courses and _ se- 
quences. 

In range, the new unit will deal 
with minority problems, as well as with 
group tensions, and will seek to clarify 
psychological factors in group relations. 
The department is also organizing a 
speakers bureau, to provide speakers 
and discussion leaders for churches, 
colleges, schools, and clubs in Florida. 

The work of the department is be- 
ing directed by Dr. William G. Nei- 
derland, professor of medical psychol- 
ogy at the University of Tampa. 


Teacher Shortage 


A teacher shortage more serious 
than that of any war year is reported 
by Harold J. Bowers, supervisor of 


teacher education and certification for 
Ohio. The rural schools, with 1,532 
vacancies, have the greatest difficulty in 
filling positions. Cities report 316 va- 
cancies, and village districts 183 — a 
total of 2,031 for the state. Of these 
vacancies, 50 percent are in elementary 
classrooms, with teachers acutely need- 
ed also in music, physical education, 
business education, industrial arts, 
home economics, and agriculture. 

Mr. Bowers states that the situation 
is due to a continuing loss of teachers 
to better paid fields, decline in the en- 
rollment of new teachers, and larger 
student bodies. Teachers now in train- 
ing will not supply more than 10 per- 
cent of the demand (see “If We Want 
Schools—” by Beulah Amidon, in Sur- 
vey Graphic, July). 


Strike Settlement 


The nine-day strike of the Nor 
walk, Conn., public school teachers 
ended with an apparent victory for the 
strikers (see Survey Midmonthly, Sep- 
tember, page 237). After two con- 
ferences in the office of Governor Ray- 
mond FE. Baldwin at Hartford, in 
which state officials, town officials, and 
spokesmen for the teachers participated, 
an agreement was reached recognizing 
the Norwalk Teachers Association as 
bargaining agency for the 236 teachers 
in Norwalk. Further, the agreement 
provided for an increase of $65,000 in 
the teachers’ salary budget. This was 
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about $33,000 less than the teachers 
demanded, but substantially above the 
best previous “offer” of the town offi- 
cials. Alonzo G. Grace, state com- 
missioner of education, acted as inter- 
mediary in reaching the settlement. 

It was Commissioner Grace who 
closed the schools on September 4, 
because he considered it a hazard for 
the 6.200 pupils to be permitted to 
attend without adequate supervision. 
At that time, he stated, “As a whole, 
teachers have been substantially under- 
paid for a long time.” 


In Print 


The fifty-first annual report of 
the Public Education Association (20 
West 40 Street, New York 18) has 
sections of special interest on the All- 
Day Neighborhood Schools, and on 
“Unfinished Business in Public Edu- 
cation.” 

“Youth and Citizenship: A Guide 
for Planning Club and Community 
Programs,” compiled by The New 
York Times, is based on a conference 
on youth problems held by The Times 
and The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in May. It includes bibli- 


ographies. 
The story of how the nation’s larg- 
est war housing project —- Vanport, 


Ore. — set up and administered a new 
school system, including 24-hour care 
for many children of wartime shipyard 
workers, is told in ‘6,000 Kids from 
46 States.” The illustrated, 100-page 
booklet is available from Vanport City 
Schools, Portland 17, Ore. Price $1.25. 


Bias in College 


A drive to put through a bill in 
New York State barring racial and 
religious discrimination in institutions 
of higher learning was launched at a 
day-long conference held in New York 
City on September 23. Such a bill was 
introduced in the last legislature, but 
the measure was never reported out of 
committee. 

It has now been revised, the chief 
change being to assign responsibility 
for its administration to an independent 
committee within the Department of 
Education, instead of to the State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination. The 
new form of the bill also provides that 
the penalty for violation (loss of tax 
exemption) should not be automatic, 
but should be incurred only after a 
final order by the commission and the 
refusal of the institution to eliminate 
discrimination. 


The New York City Council by 
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unanimous vote last month established 
a special committee to investigate al- 
leged discrimination against students 
seeking entrance to professional and 
graduate schools in the city. The com- 
mittee will hold both private hearings 
and public sessions. The chairman, 
Councilman Walter R. Hart, has an- 
nounced that if the committee finds 
discrimination it will recommend new 
laws to correct conditions. 


Parent Schools Criticized 


Special schools for parents of de- 
linquent children are not a remedy for 
juvenile delinquency and may do more 
harm than good, according to the re- 
port of a four months study of a much» 
publicized San Francisco experiment, 
released last month by the National 
Probation Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. A sampling inquiry 
was made for the association by John 
Schapps, field consultant of its western 
ofice. He found that the results of 


Employment 


The protection of young workers 
is one of the major items on the agenda 
of the Conference of the International 
Labor Organization, in session in Mon- 
treal at this writing. Three proposed 
conventions (treaties) dealing with 
this problem are before the delegates. 
Two of them cover medical examina- 
tions to establish the fitness of minors 
for employment—one in industrial oc- 
cupations, with special provisions for 
hazardous tasks, the other in nonindus- 
trial jobs. The third would extend 
existing restrictions on night work in 
industrial occupations to nonindustrial 
employment — street trades, bowling 
alleys, theaters, and so on. 

If the conventions are adopted, gov- 
ernments must refer them within eigh- 
teen months to their legislatures. Gov- 
ernments which ratify are obligated to 
apply the treaty provisions, and to sub- 
mit annual reports to the International 
Labor Office on how this is being done. 

Seventy - six conventions have been 
adopted by the 28 previous ILO Con- 
ferences, 52 of which are in force 
today. 


Fact Finding 


Fact finding in industrial disputes, 
admittedly still in the experimental 
stage, is recommended in a recent re- 
port by Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach as the most hopeful 


special “compulsory education” for 
parents of young delinquents do not 
support the claims of “spectacular suc- 
cess” widely made for the plan. He | 
pointed out that “no such sweeping 
claims” have been made by the director 
of the San Francisco center. 

Among the community hazards seen 
by the association in such segregated 
schools for the parents of young de- 
linquents are neglect of parent educa- 
tion programs available to all, and of 
special services needed by some fami- 
lies. The stigma attached to court- 
ordered attendance was found to en- 
danger family relations, as did the re- 
sulting breakdown of the child’s re- 
spect for his parents. 

The study indicates that group in- 
struction of parents of young delin-— 
quents is valid only as part of a “com- 
prehensive educational health and wel- 
fare program,” and that it cannot be 
considered a substitute for personal | 
counseling or casework. 


present method of reducing employer- | 
employe friction and strife. The report | 
represents the findings of three experts, | 
Nathan Feinsinger, Clark Kerr, and | 
John Ernest Roe, who served as the | 
fact finding board in the dispute be- | 
tween the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany and the local of the United Gas, | 
Coke, and Chemical Workers (CIO). 
The report stated that both labor and | 
management are opposed to a system | 
of compulsory arbitration, imposed by | 
law. The board sees no hope in volun- | 
tary arbitration as a means of settling | 
industrial disputes. While it acknowl- | 
edges that the fact finding does not |ff 
always succeed, the report submits that | 
this is at present the most promising |f 
method of procedure, and ascribes to |i 
it the advantages of flexibility, sim- 
plicity, and relative speed. 


In Print 


“Look Before You Leap” is alff 
brisk and breezy pamphlet, prepared| 
for the high school student tempted tol! 
leave school and take a job. Price fivelf 
cents from the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 

The Industrial Relations Section.|} 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J..| 
has compiled a brief, annotated bibli-|f 
ography on “Channels of Communica- 
tion in Industrial Organization.” Price 
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ten cents, from the university press. 

“Labor Looks at Education” was 
the topic of the 1946 Inglis Lecture 
at Harvard, given by Mark Starr, edu- 
cational director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. It is 
now published as a 48-page book, cloth 
bound, by the Harvard University 
Press. Price $1. 


Extension Plan 


The Committee for the Extension 
of Labor Education has launched a 
drive for support of bills introduced in 
the last session of Congress to establish 
a Labor Extension Service in the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The service 
would correspond to the Department 
of Agriculture’s extension service for 
| farmers. Hilda W. Smith, formerly 
_ director of the Bryn Mawr Summer 
% School, who headed the WPA workers 
} education program, is chairman of the 
} committee. The group includes repre- 
j sentatives of the AFL, the CIO, and 
) other labor bodies. 

The bills, introduced by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and Rep- 
resentative Andrew J. Biemiller of 
Wisconsin would provide federal funds 
} amounting to about $10,000,000 a year 
) to establish a labor extension program 
| through state universities, land grant 
& colleges, and other public educational 
@ agencies. The type of service would 
» be determined not by the federal gov- 
ernment, but by labor groups inter- 
ested in obtaining educational aid, in- 
cluding exhibits, conferences, movies, 
) forums, and demonstrations, as well as 
| classes. The comparable service of the 
{ Department of Agriculture now uses 
§ more than $44,000,000 in federal, state 
and local funds annually, for the bene- 
) fit of some 6,000,000 farmers and farm 
i families. The headquarters of the com- 
h mittee are at 902-A 20 Street, Wash- 
f ington 6, D. C. 


{ Discrimination Case 


A report issued last month by the 
/ New York State Commission Against 
| Discrimination showed that “a Jewish 
} person seeking employment in the 
% Brooklyn Borough Gas Company was 
handicapped because of his ethnic origin 
) and that the Negro was weighted by 
| the traditional conception of his role in 
4 industry.” 

| And the report also added that the 
/ company had accepted four recom- 
mendations submitted to it by the com- 
} mission “to insure the exclusion of all 
} factors in employment save compe- 
} tency.” Before the investigation was 
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completed, the report stated, Mary E. 
Dillon, president of the utility com- 
pany “‘had moved to make its personnel 
reflect a larger proportion of Jews and 
Negroes by the voluntary adoption of 
some of these recommendations.” 

The investigation was requested by 
Miss Dillon, the commission pointed 
out, after the American Jewish Con- 
gress ‘had charged job discrimination 
against adherents of the Jewish faith. 
Subsequently, the National Association 


for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple urged the inquiry, and the Com- 
munist Party charged that “the doors 
of the company have been completely 
barred to Jews, Negroes, and Italians.” 

The report stated that the company 
had 352 employes, 11 of them Jews 
and 9 Negroes, with two of the Jewish 
employes in important executive posi- 
tions. The communist charge, it de- 
clared, was ‘‘without the slightest foun- 
dation.” 


Professional 


Just before adjournment, Con- 
gress rushed through H.R. 7037, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1946, 
which increases the adequacy of as- 
sistance grants in all states and dou- 
bles the amount available for child 
welfare services. A compromise meas- 
ure, the bill was put through as a tem- 
porary expedient to meet the imme- 
diate problem of rising living costs, 
and is applicable only until the end of 
1947. 

Specifically, it provides that the fed- 
eral government shall reimburse the 
states for the first $15 in old age and 
blind cases, averaged over the whole 
caseload, and two thirds of the first $9 
for ADC children. Above that amount, 
matching will continue on a fifty-fifty 
basis up to the maximum federal pay- 
ments. Provisions apply to all states 
alike and became effective with the 
quarter beginning October first. 


For Oldsters 


Because of the rapid increase of 
the numbers of people over 65 years 
of age in our population, the Federal 
Council of Churches has announced 
plans for a two-year study of religious 
ministry to older people. The study, 
to be carried on in Chicago under the 
supervision of the council’s commission 
on religion and health, will endeavor 
to discover how the resources of reli- 
gion can be of special help to older 
people. 


Social Work Careers 


A long range recruitment plan to 
remedy the shortage of social workers 
was undertaken a year ago by the 
Virginia Federation of Social Work- 
ers. The August issue of Virginia 
Public Welfare carries the report of 
Sue R. Slaughter who served as chair- 
man of the Hampton Roads Chapter 
cominittee, which shows that, as a 


result of talks to high school student 
groups and civic organizations, ninety 
individuals had requested further in- 
formation and counseling interviews. 
One member of this committee gave 
talks at eight high schools, reaching 
650 students. Fifteen of these students 
are now definitely planning their col- 
lege work to lead toward social work 
careers. 


Seminar 


The New School for Social Re- 
search has announced a new fifteen- 
week seminar for teachers, settlement 
workers, and others working with 
young people. The course, “Young 
People’s Groups: Some Problems in 
Mental Hygiene” will be taught by 
Rudolph Wittenberg, and will em- 
phasize the application of psychiatric 
concepts to daily experience. It will 
also offer practical suggestions in rec- 
ognizing and coping with maladjust- 
ments in young people. 

Mr. Wittenberg is a psychiatric so- 
cial worker whose experience has been 
in dealing with problems of young 
people in settlement houses and schools. 


New Medical Journal 


American Practitioner, a new 
monthly medical journal for the “fam- 
ily doctor”. is being launched by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadel- 
phia. The announced purpose of the 
magazine is to “evaluate current medi- 
cal practices for the general practitioner 
who requires reliable postgraduate in- 
formation.” Editor of the magazine is 
Dr. John B. Youmans, professor of 
medicine at Vanderbilt University. 


Study of Nurses 


At the request of the National 
Nursing Council, the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has begun a study 
of the socio-economic status of nurses, 
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according to a recent issue of School 
and Society. Questionnaires are being 
sent to a representative sampling of 
40,000 registered nurses to determine 
salaries, hours, working conditions, and 
job attitudes. Additional interviews 
will be held in an attempt to determine 
why nurses leave their profession for 
other fields and why there is so much 
shifting from one position to another 
in the profession. 


Crime Characteristics 


On the basis of evidence to 
date, crimes committed by~ veterans 
“tend to be crimes against the person,” 
according to Sylvan Furman, acting 
director of the Brooklyn Veterans 
Service Center. ““When crimes against 
property are committed, they often ap- 
pear to be motivated by other than a 
desire for financial profit. Further- 
more, veterans seem to commit isolated 
impulsive offenses rather than to em- 
bark on a systematic criminal career.” 
“Veteran, Community and Court,” 
National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


For the Disturbed Child 


In response to numerous inquiries 
about its program, the Ryther Child 
Center for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren in Seattle has prepared a “Mono- 
graph on Organization and Opera- 


tion” in mimeographed form. The cen- 
ter came into being ten years ago to 
care for children whose behavior dif- 
ficulties or emotional problems were 
such that no existing institution or 
home could cope with them. 

One vital feature of the work at 
Ryther, according to the report, is the 
centralization of responsibility for each 
child in one caseworker, who utilizes 
the center’s resources—foster home, 
placement in one of the two treatment 
institutions, psychiatric treatment — 
according to an integrated plan for 
the child. 

The report is available from the 
center, 4416 Stoneway, Seattle. Sub- 
sequent monographs are planned on 
specific phases of the work such as 
psychiatric consultation in a treatment 
center or the use of authority in thera- 
peutic practice. 


Crime Prospects 


Final 1945 FBI reports from 
2,000 cities with a combined. popula- 
tion of more than 65,000,000 showed 
a 12.4 percent increase in the number 
of crimes committed over 1944. This 
is the biggest percentage increase in 
fifteen years. Timely, therefore, is the 
National Probation Asscciation’s year- 
book, edited by Marjorie Bell, assistant 
director, under the title “Social Cor- 
rectives for Delinquency.” 


People and Things 


Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
warned recently that over 112,000 
aliens, members and veterans of the 
armed forces, have failed to take ad- 
vantage of their right to quick Ameri- 
can citizenship. ‘The Second War 
Powers Act of 1942 provides many 
short cuts to citizenship for aliens who 
enlisted or were inducted into the 
service prior to December 28, 1945. 
However, this act expires on Decem- 
ber 31. 

Eligible aliens still in the army 
should apply to their commanding 
officer; those honorably discharged, to 
the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 


Health Committee 


The Committee for the Nation’s 
Health, organized this year to work 
for enactment of a national health 
insurance law as an extension of the 
system of social security, elected five 
new board members at a September 
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meeting. "The mew members are: 
Barry Bingham, editor and president 
of the Louisville Courier Journal; Dr. 
John V. Lawrence, assistant professor 
of clinical medicine at Washington 
University; Dr. Raymond M. Walls, 
chairman of the dental economics com- 
mittee of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation ; Carl C. Lang, vice-president of 
the Continental Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York; and V. Henry 
Rothschild, New York attorney. 


Job Changes 


Dillon S. Myer, formerly director 
of the War Relocation Authority, has 
been appointed commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, to 
succeed Philip Klutznick. Following 
his resignation, Mr. Klutznick return- 
ed to law practice in Omaha. 

James L. Fieser has resigned as as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
Safety Council. 

Virginia Elliman, R.N., has been 


appointed director of nurse enrollment 
of the American National Red Cress. 
Miss Elliman, who has been serving — 
as assistant director of disaster nursing 
and acting director of public health — 
nursing for the Red Cross, will con- 
tinue to carry the latter job in addi- 
tion to her new responsibilities. 


| 
| 


New Hours 


The Russell Sage Foundation an-- 
nounces that, beginning October 1, the 
library on the eighth floor will be open 
Monday to Friday—8:45 am to 9 PM; 
Saturday—8 :45 aM to 5 PM. 


The Graphic’s Fare 


The Survey Graphic for October 
offers a number of articles especially | 
interesting to social workers: “Ten 
Million Women,” by Margaret Hiller 
and Beulah Weldon Burhoe; “The 
World Health Organization,” by René 
Sand; ‘Women for Peace and Free- 
dom,” by Emily Greene Balch; “School 
Health in Ecuador,” by Frances 
McStay Adams; and “The ‘ Oldest 
Man in the World,” by Percy Mac- } 
Kaye. 


Friends Annual Meeting 


“Religion and Mental Health” | 
will be the theme of this year’s pro- | 
gram of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- | 
ing of Friends, to be held at the Race | 
Street Friends Meeting House in 
Philadelphia on October 28. An after- 
noon town meeting will be followed by 
a dinner and an evening session. 

The address of the evening—“How 
Can Religion Solve ‘Tensions ?”—will | 
be given by Seward Hiltner of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Died 

On September 8 at her home in 
New York City, Mrs. Dorothy Harri- | 
son Eustis, founder and former presi- 
dent of The Seeing Eye, Inc., the 
philanthropic institution that has sup- | 
plied more thai 1,300 guide dogs to} 
the blind. 

On September 19, Dr. Henry Win- 
fred Thurston, of Montclair, N. J., at 
the age of 85. For nineteen years until 
his retirement in 1931, Dr. Thurston 
was head of the children’s department 
of the New York School of Social 
Work. Author of several books on 
juvenile delinquency, and for several 
years, a Survey contributing editor on 
children, Dr. Thurston was widely} 
known as a leading social worker for | 
three decades. 
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LL THESE PEOPLE: The Nation’s Hnu- 
4 man Resources in the South, by Rupert 
B. Vance and Nadia Danilevsky. Uni- 
ij versity of North Carolina Press. $5. 

|N 32 cHapTers, 146 TABLES, AND 
81 figures, the authors analyze the 
jcological characteristics of the South- 
last under five general categories: The 
Wynamics of Population, Population 
Jod Agrarian Economy, Population 
jad the Industrial Economy, Cultural 
yidequacy of the People, and Social 
jolicy and Regional-National Plan- 
jing. 
i) They have divided the United 
yitates into six major regions, following 
Moward W. Odum’s Southern Re- 
Mions of the United States. This re- 
Suired recomputation of all the census 
§iaterials used—a monumental job in 
Wself. An enormous number of ques- 
wons about ecological conditions in 
jaese regions is answered within the 
imits of the available data, up to 
(940, the analysis being focused on 
jie Southeast. The writing is concise, 
j.ear, and full of meaning; with a few 
Ixceptions, the maps and figures are 
Iso clear, legible, and easily under- 
ood. 

| This is a rewarding book with a fine 
Midex, for it is a careful, scholarly 
Fork in a field of basic importance to 
ye present and future welfare of the 
Hountry. It has been a _ continual 
jiarvel to me why we continue to 
Jeglect and wastefully exploit our 
host valuable natural resource— 
eople. 

"| The authors discuss the relation of 
jne research scientist to social policy 
nd social planning and conclude that 
ll the South wants is to share equally 
fn the nation’s future. In almost all 
egional comparisons, the Southeast 
Jomes off a poor sixth. The rest of the 
lation should hasten the achievement 
f approximate regional equality. The 
outheast is capable of producing 
much more wealth, and therefore a 
igher standard of living (and lower 
lirth rates) than it is doing at present. 
his has been demonstrated in the 
lectrified Catawba Valley, as the book 
}roves to the hilt. It is being demon- 
Itrated on a large scale in the TVA. 

| When the Southeast equalizes its 
scio-economic position, or before, we 
hall be faced with a declining popula- 
ion, If we then adopt a policy aimed 
t increasing or stabilizing the rate 
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of population growth, it should apply 
equally to all parts of the country. The 
nation cannot afford to allow the 
Southeast to continue to be “Problem 
Region Number One,” nor can it per- 
mit any other region to become a prob- 
lem area. Any region or social class 
that exploits the human resources of 
other regions or social classes will 
surely suffer severely in the long run. 
We are as certainly “One Nation” as 
we are “One World.” War and im- 
perialistic exploitation are to the inter- 
national community what regional 
differentials are to the nation. Unless 
we can attain democratic equality 
within the nation, our chance of creat- 
ing “One World” seems slim indeed. 
Reap BAIN 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


MEDICINE IN INDUSTRY, by Bernhard 
J. Stern, Ph.D. Commonwealth Fund. 


THIS BOOK IS A REVIEW OF THE 
sociological aspects of industrial medi- 
cine, written at the request of the New 
York Academy of Medicine’s Com- 
mittee on Medicine and the Changing 
Order. It deals with the scientific, 
social, and legislative backgrounds of 
industrial medicine, the problem of 
disabled workers, preventive services, 
medical care programs, and the indus- 
trial physician. 

Mr. Stern emphasizes that the rela- 
tively slow progress of the science of 
industrial medicine is due to lack of 
employer cooperation, to the inade- 
quacy of medical schools’ training in 
industrial problems, and to the un- 
cooperative attitude (until recently) 
of the medical profession and the com- 
munity at large toward the industrial 
physicians. Effective correlation has 
also been lacking among the agencies 
(federal, state, local, and union) that 
deal with the health and safety of 
workers and with the problems of com- 
pensation. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in the field of industrial health is the 


‘ provision of services for the small 


plants. Over 95 percent of the manu- 
facturing plants in the United States 
have less than 250 employes, and these 
plants, which employ approximately 
half of all the workers in the country, 
are the worst offenders in regard to 
industrial health and safety. 

The development of preventive serv- 
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ices and health insurance plans and the 
interests of trade unions in industrial 
health are briefly reviewed. The con- 
clusion is reached that “the plans 
singly and together now provide a 
measure of protection against the cost 
of sickness to but a small fraction of 
the population of the United States 
and provide direct medical services to 
a negligible percentage of the total.” 
This is a valuable introduction to 
the problems in industrial health, 
primarily from a social and economic 
viewpoint. The scientific aspects are 
not within the scope of this study, and 
the references quoted are mainly non- 
technical. The approach is broad; the 
book might have been improved by 
more complete discussion and _ inter- 
pretation of the mass of. statistical 
data presented, but it is valuable be- 
cause it correlates many of the problems 
which exist. It may be read with bene- 
fit by industrial physicians, social 
workers, public health workers, and 


employers who are interested in 
elevating standards of health and 
safety. I. Donatp Facin, M.D. 
Medical Director, The Health In- 


stitute of the UAW-CIO 


CHANGING YOUR WORK, by J. Gustav 

White. Association Press. $2.50. 

FROM A BACKGROUND OF COUNSELING 
25,000 persons, during his 25 years of 
experience in the YMCA, Whittier 
College, and the California State De- 
partment of Education, Mr. White 
has a story to illustrate every point he 
makes in his new book. 

His theme is that the postwar situa- 
tion will necessitate a job-change for 
an estimated 25 million persons. When 
faced with a necessity for change, he 
believes, people react in one of four 
ways: they may run away and seek to 
escape a new adjustment; they may 
give up and consider themselves beaten ; 
they may rebel and fight; or they may 
accept the situation as a problem and 
work for a solution. 

After a short chapter on the situa- 
tion expected to develop in the labor 
market, the next 100 pages are ad- 
dressed to nine specific groups or 
situations—the displaced war worker, 
the returned serviceman, the new grad- 
uate, the woman worker, the physic- 
ally and the emotionally handicapped, 
the worker that is dissatisfied with his 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 
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job, and the worker that has been 
fired. Here is the most valuable mate- 
rial of the book, giving ample proof 
that the author has had first hand 
experience in working in a_ wide 
variety of critical situations. 

The last section describes the prin- 
ciples and practices of guidance, in- 
cluding self-appraisal, the use of tests, 
making a labor market inventory, and 
the place of the counselor in a guid- 
ance program. The author puts rather 
more emphasis on the use of tests than 
many other experienced counselors may 
feel to be justified. 

Mr. White has addressed himself 
directly to the client in a popular and 
informal style. The result is a highly 
readable book which contains a great 
deal of valuable information. 

Mary H. S. Hayes 
Consultant, Vocational Advisory Serv- 


ice, New York City 


CIVILIZATION AND GROUP RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, Edited by R. M. Maclver. 
Institute for Religious Studies. Distri- 
buted by Harper. $2. 

THIS SERIES OF ADDRESSES AND DIS- 

cussions continues the pioneer contri- 

butions to the field of intergroup rela- 
tions inaugurated by the Institute for 

Religious Studies at the Jewish Theo- 

logical Seminary of America. Its editor 

is R. M. Maclver, professor of politi- 
cal philosophy and sociology, Barnard 

College and Columbia University. 
The factors discussed in relation to 

the problem of national unity, as well 
as to the hope for world peace, are as 
numerous as the twelve competent con- 
tributors. The book, like most of those 
to which a number of writers con- 
tribute, lacks the continuity and 
cohesion which one might desire. It 
is not, and surely was not intended to 
be, a definitive work on the various 
aspects of both group relations and 
civilization. 

However, such varied factors as 
social change, education, law, cultural 
clashes, economics, and religion which 
are among those discussed, most cen- 
tainly are central if not definitive. 

The discussions are very wisely 
presented from two viewpoints: con- 
sideration of the national welfare 
rather than that of the specific 
minority; evaluation of the effects, in- 
tellectual and spiritual, within the 
minorities themselves. This places 
specific problems of intergroup rela- 
tions in their proper setting; as the 
editor puts it, “... a fight for truth 
against prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion, for the brotherhood of men, for 
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the unity and strength of our land.” 

E Pluribus Unum is the claim and 
the promise of America, Mr. Maclver 
says, one nation made of many, accept- 
ing the differences, the contributions 
of all. To realize such a civilization of 
cultural pluralism, an inclusive “con- 
sciousness of kind’? must be developed. 
This is a job for which the family, the 
school, the church, the civic agency, 
and the state must be enlisted, and in 
that order. 

All the contributors agree on the 
threat which prejudice presents against 
the democratic way of life. One might 
say with equal confidence, that if group 
relations in America are not improved, 
there is little hope for a world of sta- 
bility and peace. This volume indi- 
cates that the democratic principles of 
the American Revolution are at long 
last being recognized as applicable to 
groups as well as to individuals—that 
the right to be free carries with it the 
right to be different. When this prin- 
ciple is not only recognized but made 
a way of life, the “democracy” for 
which the war was fought will be 
much more a reality and less a vague 
ideal. 

Other contributors are: Karl N. 
Llewellyn, Columbia University; Ed- 
uard C, Lindeman, New York School 
of Social Work; Joseph S. Roucek, 
Hofstra College; Edmund de _ S. 
Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; I. L. Kandel, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Robert 
S. Lynd, Columbia University; James 
P. Gifford, assistant to the dean of the 
Law School, Columbia University; 
Mark Starr, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union; Bishop H. 
St. George Tucker; the Rev. John 
LaFarge, editor, ‘America’; and 
Donald R. Young, Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Everett R. CLINCHY 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY, by Franz 
Alexander, M.D., and Thomas Morton 
French, M.D. Ronald Press. $5. 


THE AUTHORS BASE THE CONCLU- 
sions in this book on a_ seven-year 
period of study and research by the 
members of the staff at the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. They 
used 292 institute cases and almost as 
many private patients. The first part 
of the book discusses psychoanalytic 
theory, previous techniques, and the 
need for less time consuming and less 
rigid methods of treatment; the con- 
cluding part describes the development 


and use of these new techniques in va 
rious types of cases. 
Starting with the hypothesis 
“Every neurosis and every psychos 
represents a failure of the ego in pe. 
forming its function of securing ade 
quate gratification for subjective need 
under the existing external condi 
tions,’ the authors discuss the scopé 
function and goals of psychiatry. The 
look for the etiology of neurosis noj 
only in the years of infancy but at an 
stage in life when the individual be 
came set against growing up. Thef 
write that “conflicting standards con 
tribute more than anything else to t | 
| 


emotional insecurity which is the mos 
common basis of neurotic disturbance} 
and that “the conflict between hel 
seeking dependence and _self-asserti 
rivalry has been found to be the n 
clear conflict’ in many differe 
neurotic conditions. 

Throughout the book the necess 
for a careful plan and for flexibility i 
adapting all known methods of trea 
ment to the need of the patient at t 
moment is stressed. ‘“The traditione 
psychoanalytic method of. daily inte 
views, continued over months or years 
is only one of the possible technica 
procedures and is not necessarily thi 
most economical, the most penetrating 
or the most effective technique in eve 
case.” The authors suggest “using na 
only the method of free association b 
interviews of a more direct characte 

. and making use of real-life experi 
ences as an 
therapy.” 

The therapeutic result comes fro 
the patient’s reliving and masterin 
under less difficult circumstances sit 
ations similar to those under which hf 
became ill. Only when he has dont 
this is he well enough to recall the pre 
viously disturbing events. 

Some will question whether this jf 
psychoanalysis, The authors say, “ 
one defines psychoanalysis by mo 
essential criteria as any therapy base 
on psychodynamic principles whiall 
attempts to bring the patient into { 
more satisfactory adjustment to ht 
environment and to assist the harmont 
ous development of his capacities, the 
all forms of therapy, however flexiblif 
having this basis and this goal, may 
considered psychoanalytic.” 

The book represents a most impo 
tant contribution and advance if 
psychiatry. It will be read and diff 
cussed by all interested in the field. |] 
A. Louise Brusu, MI} 
New York City. | 
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Therapy 


Franz Alexander, M.D. 


and 


Thomas M. French, M.D. 


with Staff Members of the 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, 


Chicago 


| 8 Garon op seals the need for a more flexible method of 


applying therapeutic 


principles 


of psychoanalysis—a 


method which would be shorter, less costly and, consequently, 
more accessible to the great many people in need of help—the 
Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis devoted 7 years to the 
problem. Here, in PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY, are the 


successful results—based on nearly 600 cases. 


The book is addressed to psychi- 
atrists, psychoanalysts, psycholo- 
gists, general physicians, social 
workers and all those whose work 
is closely concerned with human 
relationships. Its clear and under- 
standable presentation of its subject 
serves as well, both the intelligent 
layman who wants a guiding knowl- 
edge of psychotherapy and the 
professional man. 


Drawing on the accumulated 
knowledge in the field of mental 
illness, the authors use generaliza- 
tions and principles, tested by ex- 
tended experience, to develop a 
more economical treatment ad- 
justed to the individual nature of 
the various kinds of neurotic 
patients, with the emphasis on 
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obtaining a cure in as short a time 
as possible. In the course of the 
treatment “the patient is “reex- 
posed,” as Psychosomatic Medicine 
sums up the procedure, “ ‘under 
more favorable circumstances, to 
emotional situations which he 
could not handle in the past.’ 
Through the support of the ther- 
apist, this re-exposure becomes a 
‘corrective emotional experience 
suitable to repair the traumatic in- 
fluence of previous experiences.” 
The therapist can control the re- 
exposure either in the transference 
relationship in the consulting room 
or in the daily life of the patient 
... In the 21 illustrative cases, the 
therapeutic objectives were achieved 
in 2 to less than 100 interviews 
within a period of time ranging 
from days to eighteen months.” 


% 
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Read what they're saying about this 
important book: 


“Emphasis on results.’ 


“Readable, understandable . . . workable 
formulations . . , authors put into scien- 
tific practice the established principles of 
psychodynamics, Emphasis throughout is 
on obtaining therapeutic  results.”— 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


“A teal break-away .. 


“This is an important book ... a real 
break-away . . . several cases quoted in 
which successful results have been 
achieved in twenty or fewer interviews 
. « « encouraging those who seek to re- 
duce cost and time factors of psycho- 
therapy.”—BRITISH MEDICAL JOUR- 
NAL 


“Enjoyable ..... practical...” 


“Enjoyable . . . practical . . . just the 
type of book needed to place psycho- 
analysis on a more solid foundation.”— 
ARTHUR P. NOYES, M.D., Norristown 
(Pa.) State Hospital 


““(For) social workers, doctors. . -” 


“A book all social workers, internes, 
doctors, and anyone dealing with human 
beings should read.’”—CLEMENTS C. 
FRY, M.D., Yale University 


“Much. inipressed f dies 


“Much impressed by the contribution 
which the authors have made to the 
psychiatric literature. The book should 
have substantial recognition by all those 
who are interested in psychiatric therapy.” 
—WINIFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D., 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
(Federal Security Agency), Washington, 
IDG, 


” 


“A distinct advance... 


“Psychoanalytic Therapy. by Dr. Franz 
Alexander and his collaborators marks 
a distinct advance in psychotherapeutic 
strategy ... It is a pleasure to note the 
freedom from ritualistic preoccupations.” 
—JOHN C. WHITEHORN, M.D., Psy- 
chiatrist-in-Chief, The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 
leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. 
Inquiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss 
Leona Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 


East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston CoLLece SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Boston UnIversiry SCHOOL OF SociAL Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Maes. 


Bryn Mawr Co..ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


UNIversITY OF BritisH COLUMBIA 
Department of Social Work, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL oF SocIAL Work 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


University oF Cairornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
School of Social Welfare 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CaTHOLIc UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Il. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colorado 
School of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


*THE SCHOOL OF SoctiAL WorK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Hawa, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


University oF ILiinors, Urbana, Ill. 
Curriculum in Social Welfare Administration 


InpDIANA UNIversITy, Division of Social Service 
122 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


*LouisiaNa STATE Universiry, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
School of Social Welfare. 


THE Raymonp A. Kent ScnHoon oF SociaL Work 
University oF Louisvitie, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Loyora UNIversiry SCHOOL OF SociAL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, III. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL WorK 
69 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Universiry or Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
School of Social Work 


THe MontreaAt ScHoou oF SociAL Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 


NASHVILLE SCHOOL oF SocIAL Work 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 


University or NesrasKA, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Tue New York ScHoot or Socia Work 
of Columbia University 


122 East 22nd St., New York, New York 10, N. Y. | 


University or Nortu Caro.ina, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Ouro State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


*UNIveRSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 


*Our Lapy oF THE LAKE COLLEGE, Graduate 
School of Social Service, San Antonio 7, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work : 


University oF PirtssurcH, Pittsburgh, 13, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE | 
Saint Louis Universiry, St. Louis 3, Mo. | 


Simmons COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WoRK 
51 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


SmitH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALiForRNIA, Los Angeles 7 | 
Graduate School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF TorRONTO, Toronto 5, Canada 
School of Social Work 


TuLANE University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
School of Social Work 


*UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 
Salt Lake City, Utah | 

*STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. | 
Graduate School of Social Work | 


University or WASHINGTON, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


WasHincton University, St. Louis 5, Missouri | 
The George Warren Brown School of Social Work |} 


Kansas Ciry Brancu, The George Warren Brown | 
School of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St., | 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Wayne University, Detroit 2, Michigan 
School of Public Affairs and Social Work 


WEsTERN RESERVE University, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


“West VirciniA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, W. Va. | 
Department of Social Work 


CoLLEcE oF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Va. 
Richmond School of Social Work 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Chibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1947 


(Dates to be announced later) 


Giving complete program and requirements 


for admission will be sent on request. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 


or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1947 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


COLLEGE HALL 8 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The Case Worker in Psychotherapy 


A monograph of five articles on the 
integration of psychiatry and case work 
in child guidance practice. The articles 
are based on the experience of the 


Jewish Board of Guardians and are 
written by staff members. 


49 pp. Price 50c. 


Order from Publications, Jewish Board 
of Guardians, 228 East 19th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


f THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


} SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH HAND 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. 


? LET US HELP YOU with your publicity and 
fund-raising problems. Appeals, direct mail, 
special events. Fee basis. 8436 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. 
| “and North Moore Streets, New York. 


Hudson 


CLASSIFIED RATES 
Display 35c per line 
Non Display 8c per word 
10% discount on six insertions 


HOW TO GET 
COOPERATION 


Teachers, superintendents, parents, 
physicians and nurses will cooperate 
with you to improve local school 
health conditions if they understand 
your job. Let them read “Sug- 
gested School Health Policies,” au- 
thoritative, concise, readable guide 
to school health. It is a consensus 
of informed professional opinion 
from 15 national organizations in 
health and education, including 
American Medical Association, 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, United States Public Health 
Service, American Academy of 
Pediatrics and others. The keynote 
is cooperation. 


48 Pages—Low Prices 


1 to 9 copies at 25¢ each 
10 to 99 copies at 22e each 
100 to 999 copies at 206 each 
1000 to 2,500 copies at 18¢ each 
In lots over 10 add 2c each for 
stiff paper covers 


50,000 copies already sold through 
state and local boards of health, 


school systems, voluntary health 
agencies. For 1946-47 school term, 
see that they 


Order Today From 
HEALTH EDUCATION COUNCIL 
Dept. F-2 
10 Downing St., New York 14, N. Y. 


The Chance of a Lifetime 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing —under the personal direction 
of successful writers and editors. The 
Magazine Institute, a private school 
completely owned and operated by edi- 
tors and writers, offers practical in- 
struction in short story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home, on 
your own time. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Experi- 
enced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you get 
a chance to concentrate on the sort of 
things you do best —essays, features, 
short sketches, etc. 


FREE CATALOG 
Send the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you how you may 
get started toward a writing career. 
Inquiries will also receive “The Best 
Job in the World” listing unsolicited 
testimonials from successful graduates. 


VETERANS: This course ap- 
proved for veterans’ training 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
Dept. 6510-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send free catalog without obligation to: 
Name 2 ccccccccsncncssecsdeccesswesber 


Adress 006.60 si0it on 0060 000 08 5 we ele ww oe 88 


@eoceee reese reeseeeeeseseseesreseresesee 


(Inquiries confidential, No salesman will call) 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER to develop program of social 
services for children in church institution. 
Salary commensurate with responsibilities. 
Challenging opportunity. Lutheran preferred. 
Write Luther D. Grossman, Superintendent, 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 


_ a OS ee EE 

SUPERVISOR, professionally trained and ex- 
perienced in multiple service case work agency 
to have charge of unit where child placement 
an dadoption work is done. Duties include ad- 
ministration of unit, supervision of 2 case 
workers and student, promotion of home find- 
ing program, responsibility for Foster Case 
Committee for Board, and participation in 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salary 
range, $3500-$4000. Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee eee 

WOMAN, experienced in group work, having a 
working knowledge of arts and crafts, day 
camp and day nursery, wanted by a Jewish 
organization in the South. Write full par- 
ticulars giving training, experience and start- 
ing salary expected. 8445 Survey. 


Se Ve ee a ee 

WANTED: Caseworker with graduate training, 
with or without experience to work in excel- 
lent institutional program for delinquent ado- 
lescent girls. Case work with girls in insti- 
tution and after placement in community. Some 
traveling in nearby counties required. Car 
furnished. Prefer one who wishes to live at 
institution where excellent maintenance pro- 
vided, private living quarters. Write Dorothy 
Fritz, Sleighton Farm School, 37 S. 13th 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WESTERN Washington 
Agency wants caseworker. Minimum require- 
ment one year graduate school training. Ex- 
perience factor in starting pay scale. Write: 
Catholic Children’s Bureau, 907 Terry Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


CASE WORKER, highly accredited family 
agency, Eastern city, has case work position 
open. Training and experience in psychiatric 
case work desirable. Salary range $2400 to 
$3000. 8446 Survey. 


TWO NATIONALITY CASE AND COM- 
MUNITY WORKERS; one assistant Pro- 
gram Director who has knowledge of foreign 
communities. One case worker who speaks 
Russian and other Slavic languages; another 
who speaks French and Italian, for non-sec- 
tarian agency of recognized standards. Salary 
range $2100-$2600 for one year Graduate 
School of Social Work; $2220-$3096 for two 
ear Graduate School of Social Work. Write 
xecutive Secretary, International Institute 
of Los Angeles, 435 South Boyle Avenue, 
Los Angeles 33, California. 


Catholic Children’s 


CASE WORKER—Interesting position in fam- 
ily agency in Mid-West town of fifty thou- 
sand. Salary, $2100. 8441 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and experi- 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must have 
graduate training. Catholic Charities, 418 N. 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


EXPERIENCED MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORKER needed by established department 
in 285-bed_ general hospital. The Springfield 
Hospital, Springfield, Mass. 


CASEWORKERS. Three, and one Supervising 
Case Worker, professionally trained, for fam- 
ily casework agency. Salary range $2100- 
$3000. Write Director, Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 127 N.W. Second Street, Miami, Fla. 


rn 


WANTED: Case worker for private children’s 
agency in Chicago area. Agency operates 
boarding home program with an institution. 
Good supervision. Opportunity for part time 
work in a school of social work. Personnel 
policy. Rural or urban case load as preferred. 
alary $1800 to $2700. 8440 Survey. 
a ee 
IMMEDIATELY, case worker or beginning 
supervisor in growing family and children’s 
agency in Mid-West city of 125,000. Begin- 
ning salary $175 to $250 according to training 
and experience. 8431 Survey. 
CN ———— Eee 
WANTED: Qualified, professionally trained case 
worker, preferably with parciaiic background, 
Prot bemences to work in recently organized 
amily Service agency in rapidly expanding 
community. Entrance salary, about $200 per 
month. Apply, Miss Kathleen Millikin, Exec- 
utive Secretary, Family Service of Hamilton, 
824 Rentschler Bldg., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKERS. ‘Two, professionally quali- 
fied, by family and children’s agency. xcel- 
lent staff development program. _ Opportunity 
special assignments, one to combine case work 
and public relations prograni. Salary range: 
case worker I, $2100-$3000; case worker EY; 
$2900-$4000. Tewish Social Service Bureau, 
15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


See ee eS eee ee 
CASE WORK SUPERVISOR, regular and stu- 
dent workers. New England agency, serving 
veterans. Must have Master’s in social work 
and experience. Adequate salary. 8437 Survey. 


Pa ee Te + 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, cover New Eng- 
land towns for i Case Work 
Agency serving veterans. 
training and experience and be able to work 
with volunteers. 8438 Survey. 


WANTED: Caseworker with one or two years 
training. Good working conditions and appro- 
priate salary. Family and Children’s Service, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


SUPERVISORS. Must have graduate training 
and experience. Give full details. Chapter 
positions in Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, New Yoik, Rhode Island. 
Personnel Service, American Red Cross, North 
pants Area, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 

ity. 


TWO CASEWORKERS. One with two year 
social work graduate training with psychiatric 
background plus experience; one with experi- 
ence and at least one year graduate training 
including 300 hours supervised field work. 
Salary ranges $185-$244 aud $165-$218 with 
ossibility for increases in 1947. Write Miss 
Mary Russell, Executive Director, Family 
Service Society, 35 North Arroyo Parkway, 
Pasadena 1, California. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and working 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its family 
and child welfare services. Good supervision 
and adequate salary based on training and ex- 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran- 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 995 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Administrative 
Assistant to Founder and President of Nation- 
ally known Club and Camp for under-privi- 
leged boys located in New England. Profes- 
sional training and experience with boys es- 
sential. Must be familiar with group work 
techniques. Fine opportunity for young man 
of enthusiasm to progress with a unique _or- 
ganization. IMMEDIATE INTERVIEW. 
STATE EXPERIENCE AND REMUNERA- 
TION. 8400 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CHILD CARE—KEY STAFF of four people 
(2 couples) wishing to make a change; advo- 
cating the practical and progressive approach 
in the treatment of children. Specializing in 
following areas: General supervision of daily 
program, social and cultural activities, physical 
education and general recreational programs, 
and household management. 8443 Survey. 


HOSPITAL SUPERVISORY OR ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE POSITION desired by woman, 32, 
with medical social work training, 8 years 
social work experience including 3 years su- 
pervisory and administrative experience. Mini- 
mum salary $300. 8444 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


For applicants trained in Social Service, 
Community Problems, Research, psychological 
testing and allied fields. Interviews by ap- 
pointment. 


DONALDSON & HULL Agency 
Personnel Consultations 
135 Broadway, W. Y. 6 BEekman 3-0961 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.} 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Arlien A hese President, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ; oward R. Knight, Secre- 
tary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency, of social service 
agencies, Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all meinbers upon pay- 
ment of a sremiher sp, fee of $5. 4th 
Annual Meeting, April 12-19, 1947, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
The Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 203 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 
145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Joseph H. Cohen, 
Jreasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A national 
agency serving as National Association of 
Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, ete., 
and providing welfare, religious and_ social 
activities for soldiers and sailors and other 
members of armed forces. A member of 
the United Service Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN—Immigrant aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of relatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholar- 
ships, camps, teenage canteens; work with 
handicapped. Participation in national war- 
time programs through educational projects 
and community activities. EDUC TION 
DIVISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, 
international relations and peace, social leg- 
islation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


' 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City. Na- 
tional placement and counseling service in 
case work fields. Membership organization 
for social workers and agencies. No place- 
ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Director. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Midmonthly twelve times a year. 


Rates are 30 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


—Administered through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York,-N. Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga. St. Louis, 
Francisco, Calif. There are 3,757 ~ local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to Prisoners of War, Blood Donor 
Service, Disaster Relief and’ Civilian War 
Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol- 
unteer Special Services, American Junior 
Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


hig Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—i5 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information, and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 


agencies, 


"Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


he. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family-relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (in. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, Baeanak serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. .° 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10. Departments: Arts and 
Soctal Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy, 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


NA 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Racial Adjustment 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE with 54 


branches seeks to improve living and work- 
ing conditions among Negroes. Conducts 
surveys and research as hasis for its serv- 
ices. During war and post-war period spe- 
@ializes in securing full use of Negro man- 
ower in production and reconversion. I'ub- 
ishes “Opportunity,” Journal of Negro Life, 
and other special bulletins on interracial and 
community problems. Provides fellowships 
in Social Work and Labor Relations. Gifts 
solicited. 1133 Broadway, New York 10. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 


lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth and tn pro- 
motion of interracial good will. Maintains 
Department of Records and Research for 
compiling and releasing pertinent informa- 
tion on race relations and Negro progress. 
Published material available. F. D. Patter- 
son, President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Me., “San. 


BE 


Child Welfare 


RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, ‘Canaan, 


New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition te voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Lex. 2-3147, 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 


BO 


CA 


BOYS CLUB OF AMERICA, INC., 381 


Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 
tlement Houses and Community Centres in 


Greater NewYork. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 


Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth,” Director: 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Fenth- Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
Avenue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422. West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.-—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization, 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activi- 
ties, methods, financing. Organizes new 
Clubs. BoyscluBs prepate boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
recreation, physical and health training, vo- 
cational training and guidance, and character 
building under leadership. Work with boys 
from low income areas. 


Y SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them In citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through Srousoralip by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head Pres. Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


MP FIRE GIRLS, INC.. 88 Lexington Ave., 

New York. City 16. Dr. Bernice Baxter, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Executive. Founded by a group of educa- 
tors; incorporated 1912. Oldest national 
organization in America serving girls, pro- 
vides health and character building program, 
with emphasis on home skills. Age groups 
served are Blue Birds (7-9 years), Camp 
Fire Girls (10 throuch junior high school 
age), and TForizon Clubbers -(senior high 
through junior college). ~’ 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA_ 


—130 E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with © other children’s agencies 
Cities, states, churches, fraternal orders an 
other civic groups to wurk out worthwhile 
results in Bhave of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


NA 


TIONAL CONFERENCE OF JUVENILE 
AGENCIES—Devoted to improving meth- 
ods of care and rehabilitation of delinquent, 
dependent and. neglected. children and. pre- 


vention and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency. Annual meeting, “The Proceed- 
ings,” sent to members. Fee $3.00. Estab- 


lished 1903. Executive Secretary, E. L. 
Johustone, Woodbine, New Jersey. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 


PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
Chicago, Illinois. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; Lawrence J.. Linck, Exec- 
utive Director. Promotes organization of 
national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties in behalf of the handicapped. Renders 
professional field consultation services. As- 
sists in drafting and securing the passage of 
legislation in behalf of cripples. Maintains 
a Bureau of Information with loan library 
service. Conducts yearly an Easter Crip- 
pled Children Seal Campaign. Bulletins, 
“The Crippled Child” magazine, bimonthly, 
$1 a year. 


NATIONAL - TUBERCULOSIS 


Health 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY — 1537 


35th Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

national organization devoted to prevention 
of deafness, conservation of hearing and re- 
habilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $2.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information given 
concerning problems of the hard of hearing. 
Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, M.D., 
resident; Harry P. Wareham, Executive 
ice -President. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 


VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo- 
rado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Director, 
Allan Hurst, M.D., Medical Director. Free, 

_ fon-sectarian for needy tuberculous adults 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo- 
cational, occupational, psychological, psy- 
chiatric and social services. H. J. Corper, 
M.D., Research Director; Mrs. Ruth Axel- 
rad, director of Social Service and Voca- 
tional Therapy. New York area: 19 West 
44th St., Herman Sanders, director; appli- 
cations to Mrs. Erna L. Lindebaum, di- 
rector of Social Service. Philadelphia area; 
1831 Chestnut St., Harold. Greenspun, di- 
rector. Chicago area: 30 North La Salle 
St., Louis Freed, director. Los Angeles 
area: 810 So. Spring St., Albert J. Silver- 
man, director. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation aad Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. 


ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Lroadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica: 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 


OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation ef America)—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed birth 
control clinics in 42 states, including 20 cen- 
ters in Greater New York. In areas lacking 
centers, qualified physicians are available. 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. WHIckershan: 2-860. Honerary 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. President, The 
Rev. Cornelius. P. Trowbridge; Associate 
Medical Director, Eva F. Dodge, M.D. 


THE RESEARCH COUNCIL ON PROB- 


LEMS OF ALCOHOL, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. An associated society: 
of The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Its aim is to help 
bring about, through research and education 
a continuous reduction in alcoholism and 
the alcoholic psychoses, accidents, ineffici- 
ency, and various states of ill health associ- 
ated with the excessive use of alcohol. Mem- 
bers pay five dollars per year or more. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 


17, W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Saturday. 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. ‘ 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring. to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the hest and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, XY.) Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9729-9721. Activities :— 


Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to imprave correctional 
methods and standards. Ais released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H, 
MacCormack, Exec. Dir, 


SUPERVISORS - CASE WORKERS 


Exceptional Opportunities 
In an Expanding Field “sf 


A challenging opportunity for constructive work and professional advancement in 
the expanding field of case-work service in New York City for refugees from war- 
torn countries is offered by United Service for New Americans, Inc. 


This permanent agency, created by recent consolidation of National Refugee Service 
and National Service to Foreign Born of the National Council of Jewish Women, 
conducts the largest program for adjustment of newcomers in the United States. 


50 supervisors and case workers are needed at once. The multiplicity of our services 
—including family, migration, resettlement, and employment assistance—affords new 
staff members diversified opportunities for stimulating work in a rapidly developing 


program. 


Note the following additional advantages: 


¢ Annual salary range: for supervisors, $3300-$4100; for case workers, 
$2300-$3425. 


* Starting salaries above minimum, dependent on experience. 
¢ Regular increments based on performance. 

¢ Five-day (37-hour) week. 

¢ Four weeks paid vacation. 

¢ Good supervision. 


* Traveling expenses to and from New York City paid for out-of-town 
applicants called in for interview. 


* Staff housing specialist will assist in finding living quarters. 


A knowledge of German or Yiddish is desirable but not essential. 
Men and women who have completed graduate training in social work are invited to 


apply. 


Write fully to Personnel Department— 


UNITED SERVICE FOR NEW AMERICANS, Inc. 
105 Nassau Street—New York 7, N. Y. 


